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THE MUSEUM OF THOUGHTS. 
No. V.—Ficurts. 


Every thing great and good, upon which the 
present state of society rests, out of which it has 
arisen, and without which our age could never 
have been what it is, or have done what it is doing, 
has been brought about entirely and exclusively 
by the jpnduct of magnanimous and undaunted 
men, have sacrificed all the enjoyments of 
life for the sake of an idea: and we ourselves, 
with all that belongs to us, are the result of the 
sacrifices made by every former generation of 
mankind, and more especially by the noblest 
members of each. 

For who were the foremost in giving the 
countries of modern Europe a shape in which 
they were worthy to be the abode of civilised 
nations? History makes answer: they were re- 
ligious men, who, in the steadfast belief that it 
was the will of God that the wild fugitive in the 
woods should be brought to a life of order and to 
the blessed knowledge of a benevolent deity, left 
the lands of their birth, and all the sensuous and 
spiritual gratifieations they afforded, left their 
families, their friends and kindred, went forth 
into the dreary wilderness, encouptered the 
severest wants and the hardest labours, and, 
what is more, the most obstinate trials of their 
patience, without allowing it to faint, in order to 
gain the confidence and goodwill of savage tribes 
that persecuted and robbed them; often too at 
the close of a life beset with troubles they died 
the death of a martyr, by the hands of the very 
persons for the sake of whom, and of us, their 
remote posterity, they had lived and were dying, 
in the joyful hope that a worthier generation 
would spring up on the ground consecrated by 
the blood of their sacrifice. Assuredly these men 
gave up their personal life and its pleasures for 
the sake of an idea, and in this idea for the sake 
of mankind. And should any object to me, that 
they sacrificed their present life in the expectation 
of an infinitely higher beatitude in heaven, which 
they hoped to earn by their endurance and their 
toil, that is, that they sacrificed one pleasure to 
another, the less to the greater, so that they can- 
not justly be deemed to have acted in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice ; I would entreat such an objector 
well to weigh the following considerations. IIl- 
suited as may have been the phrases they made 
use of in speaking of this beatitude in another 
world, end sensuous as may have been the images 
in which they clothed their descriptions of it, yet 
how did they attain to this firm faith in another 
world, a faith which they attested by their sacri- 
fices? and what. in fact, is this faith, considered 
as an act of the soul? Docs not the sou! which 
assumes the undoubted existence of another 
world, and clings to it with an immovable faith, 
in this very act make a sacrifice of the present 
world? And is not this faith of itself the sacrifice 
completed and fulfilled once for all within the 
soul? which inward act of the spiritual life is 
afterward made manifest in a variety of outward 
actions. Granting that there is nothing at all 
marvellous in their sacrificing every thing, after 
they once believed in an everlasting life; granting 
that it is all perfectly intelligible, and that the 
objector himself would do the same in the same 
situation ; the marvel however is, that they did 
so believe: and this the slave of self and sense, 
who is incapable of withdrawing his eyes frem 





the present world, will never be able to do; he 
will never be able to put himself into the same 
situation. 

By whom, again, were the wild and vagrant 
savages united, and such as resisted constrained 
under the yoke of law and of peaceful life? By 
whom have they been kept and preserved under 
that yoke? By whom have states when once 
formed been protected from dissolution through 
inward disorder, and from destruction by out- 
ward force? Whatever their names may have 
been, they were heroes who had advanced far 
beyond the reach of their age, giants among their 
neighbours in strength of body and of mind. 
They subjected multitudes, by whom they were 
hated and dreaded for so doing, to their concep- 
tion of that which ought to be: they spent their 
sleepless nights in anxious meditation for the 
welfare of these multitudes; they rushed without 
resting from battle-field to battle-field, abandon- 
ing all the pleasures which invited them, per- 
petually holding out their life as a prey to the 
enemy, often shedding their blood. And what 
were they seeking by this toil? and what was 
their recompense for it? A conception, a mere 
conception of a state of things which they were 
to bring about, and which was to be realised 
altogether for its own sake, without any further 
aim beyond it, was the object which inspired 
them; and the unspeakable satisfaction derived 
from contemplating it was their reward and their 
recompense for all they went through: this con- 
ception, this idea was the root and germ of their 
spiritual being, while at the same time it threw 

1 the circumstances of their outward being into 
the shade, obscured them, and led to their being 
cast away as unworthy of regard: the power of 
this idea transformed him, who would else have 
been on a level with his neighbours, into a giant 
in body and mind, and to this idea his personal 
life was offerd as a sacrifice, when the same idea 
had rendered it worthy of being so offered. 

What drives the king, when he might repose in 
safety on his hereditary throne and might enjo 
the marrow of the land; what drives, to attach 
my question to a well-known example, which has 
so often been misinterpreted by a race of senti- 
mental pygmies—what drives the Macedonian 
hero out of his hereditary kingdom, though amply 
secured and richly stored with all the means of 
pleasure by his father, into a foreign quarter of 
the world, to fight battle after battle while he 
passes through it and conquers it? Is his purpose 
to feed his appetites, or to better his health?) What 
binds victory to the soles of his feet, and makes 
his enemies, though enormously superior in num- 
ber, cower and shrink before him? Is this mere 
chance? No; it is an idea, that gives birth to the 
expedition, and makes it successful. Effeminate 
semi-barbarians had had the audacity to despise 
the people which at that time surpassed all others 
beneath the sun in the powers of its mind, because 
it was inferior to them in number, and to enter- 
tain the thought of enslaving it : they had actually 
enslaved the tribes of its brethren that were set- 
tled in Asia, and had subjected the civilised and 
the free to the laws and the revolting punishments 
inflicted by the rude and the servile. This inso- 
Jence could not be allowed to remain unchastised : 
moreover, the order was to be reversed, and the 
civilised were to rule, and the uncivilised to obey, 
if right was to be established. ‘This idea had 
already been long cherished by the nobler spirits 
among the Greeks, until it burst forth in Alexan- 


der into a living flame, by which his personal life 
was moulded and consumed. Tell me not of the 
thousands who fell on his expedition, tell me not 
of his own early death: what greater deed was 
now left for him, after he had}realised his idea than 
to die. 

Glory, it may perhaps be said, glory is the mo- 
tive which senpaoee the hero: the dazzling image 
of his own renown among his contemporaries and 
posterity draws him onward through toil and 
through peril ; and thus the sacrifice of his whole 
life is richly repaid in that coin on which he 
chooses to set the highest value. I answer: if it 
be so, what is this glory? By what means does the 
thought of the judgment pronounced by others 
upon us, and especially by future generations, 
the sound of whose praise or blame will roll un- 
heard over our graves, acquire that tremendous 
power wherewith it is said to swallow up the 
hero’s personal life. Is it not evident that the 
whole character of his mind must have been de- 
termined by the principle, that his life could be 
of no value to him, could not even be endurable, 
except so far as the voice of all mankind should 
unite in giving it a value. The hero acts, it is 
said, for the sake of obtaining renown among his 
contemporaries and posterity: of course; how- 
ever, he has not gone about beforehand putting 
the question to his contemporaries and posterity, 
whether they will approve of the line of ‘action 
he adopts; nor has he been able to derive any 
counsel with regard to it from experiences inas- 
much as his line of action, ‘as assuredly as‘it pro- 
ceeds from and is directed by an idea, is a new 
line of ‘action, one hitherto unheard of, and con- 
sequently one on which the judgment of mankind 
has never yet been pronounced. Nevertheless, he 
must reckon upon obtaining renown by this line 
of action with such confidence as to stake his life 
on the correctness of his calculation. How does 
he know that he has not miscalculated? At the 
time when he first engages in action, having al- 
ready completed the sacrifice of his life once for 
all within his soul, he alone, and nove besides 
himself, has passed judgment on his line of action 
and has approved of it; how does he know then 
that his contemporaries and posterity will approve 
of it, and will endow it with a deathless renown 
and how does he venture thus boldly to attribute 
his own standard of glory to the whole race of 
mankind? He does it, however : and so this single 
observation proves, that in acting as he acts he 
is no way led by the hope of the applause, but 
that he achieves the act which bursts forth in 
all its purity within his own mind from the primal 
fountain of honour, and imposes on mankind the 
obligation of approving of it and honouring its 
that is, provided he takes any thought about their 
judgment ; utterly despising both them and their 
judgment, in case it is not the echo of that which 
he himself has pronounced for all eternity. Thus 
it is not the desire of honour that begets great 
deeds: but great deeds beget within the soul the 
belief in a world by which one would gladly be 
held in honour. In that form indeed in which it 
shows itself every day, honour is nothing more 
than the mere dread of shame ; without impelling 
any one to act, it merely withholds him from such 
actions as are notoriously regarded with con- 
tempt; and its influence vanishes, so soon as he 
hopes that his conduct will escape notice. 

Who, again, have been the inventors and en- 
largers of those sciences by which the powers of 





nature have been tamed and subjected to the will 
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world, and that which seems to be dead, is only | on the social relations of mankind ; the source of 
in a lower stage of life. That an idea must be q all. cosmopolitical ideas, the parent of heroism, 


of man, and by which his own spiritual being has 
been laid open to his view? Have they been able 
to effect this without labour and sacrifices? 
What has been their compensation for these 
sacrifices? While their neighbours around them 
were making merry and enjoying the passing day, 
they were lost in solitary meditation, in the hope 
of discovering some law, some principle of con- 
nexion, which had excited their astonishment, 
and with regard to which they entertained no 
other wish of any sort, except that of discovering 
it; for this they sacrificed pleasures and property, 
they neglected their worldly affairs, they squan- 
dered the very essence and spirit of their beings, 
and endured to be laughed at by the commonalty 
as fools and dreamers. True, their discoveries 
have been useful in many ways to mankind. But 
have they themselves reaped these fruits of their 
labours? Have they had them in view, or even 
entertained any suspicion of them? Have they 
not, on the contrary, when their spiritual flights 
were interrupted by any one who regarded their 
occupations in this light, lifted up their com- 
plaints in a tone of true sublimity, at such a dese- 
cration of what ought to be kept holy from the 
profane uses of common life? erring, I allow, in 
not perceiving that common life also ought to 
have a holiness of its own. It was not until their 
labours had so diffused their discoveries and made 
them so easy of comprehension as to be brought 
within the reach even of those heads which had 
less of the inspiration of science, that the latter, 
whom we are not to despise on this account, but 
who should acknowledge that their nature is less 
noble than that of the others, applied these dis- 
coveries to the wants of life, and thus armed the 
human race with the means of controlling the 
powers of nature. If, then, neither the spectacle 
nor the anticipation of the utility of their dis- 
coveries was their recompense, what was their 
compensation for the sacrifices they made? and 
what will at this day be the recompense of any 
one, were any one at this day making the same 
sacrifices, and without seeking any thing in return 
for them, and regardless of the pity or the scorn 
of the vulgar, to turn his eye toward the pure and 
ever-living fountain of Truth? Why this is their 
reward ; they have gained an entrance into a new 
vital atmosphere of intellectual clearness and 
translucency, which makes them utterly incapable 
of enjoying a life in any other element of being. 
A higher world, a world first revealed and most 
vividly displayed to us by the light that dwells in 
it, has dawned upon their minds: this light has 
caught and filled their eyes with its goodly and 
refreshing radiance, so that they are incapable of 
turning toward any thing else than those lights 
whick are the only illuminated spots in the midst 
of profound darkness ; this light peeing Seems 
their eyes has bound fast their whole being and 
holds it captive, so that all their other senses die 
away unnoticed. They need no compensation ; 
they have gained an inestimable prize. _ 

All these men, I say, have sacrificed their per- 
sonal existence for an idea. What do I mean by 
an idea? The confusion of language occasioned 
by the attempts to give philosophy a popular air, 
makes it necessary to define the sense in which 
one uses such words. An idea is a self-existent 
living thought, with a power of giving life to 
matter. 

In the first place it is a self-existent thought. 
The ground of all errour lies in the attributing 
self-existence to dead matter, and then attaching 
to this matter the perfectly superfluous appendage 
of thought. Thought alone is truly self-existent, 
alone reposes upon itself; not, of course, that 
thought which requires a particular individual to 
think it, since it is plain this cannot be self- 
existent, but that one eternal thought, of which 
all individuals are' nothing more than the objects. 
For death is not the root of the world, a death 
which by a gradual process of diminution con- 
trives in the end to be refined into life; but, on 


the contrary, life is the radical principle of the 
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living thought, is self-evident: for thought is 
essentially living, and so-is that which is self- 
existent. An idea has also the power of giving 
life to matter, and that in two ways. Ail life, as 
an attribute of matter, is the expression of an 
idea: for matter itself as existing is only the re- 
flection of an idea hidden from our eyes. But 
when the idea bursts through its covering, mani- 
festing itself as an idea, and developing its own 
self-originating life, then that lower degree of life 
which belongs to the latent idea, vanishes and is 
absorbed in the higher ; and what has been pour- 
trayed in all the foregoing representations takes 
place ; the personal undeveloped ideal life is 
sacrificed for the sake of living in and for an 
idea. The love which the lower life feels for 
itself, and its interest in itself, are destroyed. 
But all wants are only the offspring of this in- 
terest, and all pain results from some injury done 
to it: from all such things he that lives in an idea 
is for ever secured. For him there is no longer 
any self-denial, no longer any sacrifices: the self 
which is to be denied, the objects which are to be 
sacrificed, have been removed from his sphere of 
vision, and estranged from his affections. This 
denial, these sacrifices, can only excite wonder in 
those who continue to value the objects of them, 
and who have not yet given them up: when once 
they are given up, they vanish into nothing, and 
we find that we * lost nothing. For him who 
lives in an idea, the severe commands of the moral 
laws are superseded ; inasmuch as they imply the 
existence of a desire that contravenes them, and 
their purpose is only to drive back this desire into 
the dark places of the heart, in order that the 
idea may find room to unfold itself therein. The 
only difficulty lies in the first step. When this 
has once been taken, all that which looks so 
severe and menacing under the form of duty, 
becomes our only pleasurable employment, the 
only thing for the sake of which we should be 
willing to live, our only joy, and love, and bliss. 
The voice of philosophy does not call upon us to 
mortify ourselves: O no; it calls upon us to cast 
away that which affords no enjoyment, that when 
we have done so that which is a teeming source of 
endless enjoyment, may come and takejpossession 
of our souls. 

All ideas originally and essentially are one. 
Itis only with reference to the objects upon which 
that one primary idea pours itself out, and in 
which it embodies itself, within the sphere of our 
feelings and consciousness, that it breaks itself 
into a variety of forms ; which several forms may 
themselves now be termed several ideas. 

The first emanation of the original principle, 
that which sprang forth the earliest among man- 
kind, and is still the most widely diffused, is that 
which acts on the matter around us by means of 
our material faculties; and this is the modifica- 
tion of the primary idea which manifests itself in 
the fine arts: whether the bodily expression of a 
man rapt in an idea—for he alone, and only as 
such, is an object of art—is to be fixed in marble 
or on canvas ; or whether the emotions of an in- 
spired soul are to be represented in sounds; or 
the feelings and thoughts of the same soul are to 
be uttered in their naked purity in words. As- 
suredly the true artist, the artist who works under 
the dominion of an idea, must be in a trance of 
ecstatic enjoyment, while he is exercising his 
art ; for his existence at the time is a state of free 
and pure self-originating activity. Nor is there 
any one against whom all the avenues are closed 
for sharing in the enjoyment of the work; and 
thus becoming in some manner and in a remote 
degree a partner in its production, and acquiring 
at least some kind of perception that there are 
—— which far surpass any pleasures afforded 

y the senses. 

Another emanation of the original idea, the 
development of which has been confined to a 
smaller number of individuals, is that which acts 
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the author of all law and of all order. The 
strength which such an idea imparts, has already 
been shown; the bliss with which it fills a soul 
devoted to it, may be imagined from what has 
been said; and whoever can form a conception of 
the world or of his country, and can serve them 
without a thought of self, will know it from his 
own experience. 

A third emanation of the original idea is that 
which employs itself in the constructing and re- 

roducing the whole universe, entirely out of 
itself, that is, by the processes of pure speculation: 
and this emanation is philosophy ; for that, which 
I have just said, has always formed the essence of 
philosophy, whenever it has appeared among men, 
and will continue to form it to all eternity. The 
high enjoyments afforded by philosophy to such 
as are initiated in her mysteries, have been de- 
scribed above: it only remains to add that this 
enjoyment is more spiritual, and therefore more 
penetrative and higher, than any other which 
results from an idea; inasmuch as in philosophy 
the idea not only exists, but is felt and enjoyed 
as such, as a central thought flowing visibly out 
of itself ; and this indubitably is the highest bliss 
which a mortal can attain to here below. Only 
in regard to its outward influence philosophy is 
worse off than art; since the latter by a secret 
magical sympathy which runs through the spiritual 
world, can elevate even such as are aliens from 
art for a few moments into some communion with 
it, and can give them a foretaste of her joys; 
whereas the mysteries of philosophy are alto- 
gether closed to those in whose souls the idea 
has not burst forth into life. 


Finally, the most comprehensive all-embracing 
form of the idea, the form under which it ought 
to find entrance into every soul without exception, 
is that under which all action and all life flows 
back, with a consciousness of its motion and 
course, into the one primary source of all life, 
the deity: that is to say, religion. He to whom 
this idea becomes an object of immediate con- 
sciousness and unshakeable certainty, so as to be 
the soul of all his other knowledge and thought 
and feeling, has entered into the possession of an 
imperturbable beatitude. Whatever befalls him 
is a manifestation of that primary source of life, 
which under every form is holy and good, and 
which under every form he cannot do otherwise 
than love: it is, if he expresses himself in other 
words, the will of God, which is always one with 
his own will. Whatever he has to do, painful as 
it may be, or trivial and ignoble as it may seem, 
is still a manifestation in and through him of that 
primary source of life, to be the channel of which 
constitutes his felicity; it is the will of God with 
regard to him, to be whose instrument is what 
makes him happy. 

These are the most important among the forms 
into which the one primary idea breaks on passing 
through our consciousness; beyond that con- 
sciousness however they are all one and the same. 
And this unity is discoverable in its manifesta- 
tions: every where it is the same life, flowing 
perpetually out of itself, and ceaselessly repro- 
ducing itself anew. Under the form of the 
fine arts it impresses on the material elements 
around us the outward stamp of ideal humanity ; 
to the end that future generations, at their very 
awakening into life, may be environed by noble 
objects, such as by a certain sympathetic power 
will educate the outward senses, whereby the edu- 
cation of the inner man is greatly facilitated : so 
that under this form, the idea labours to further 
not only this particular modification of itself, but 
the — and spread of everything ideal among 
mankind. Or again, when the same idea mani- 
fests itself under the form of religion, by which 
all the business and actions of this world are con- 
templated in their immediate connection with the 
one eternal, ever pure, ever good, ever blessed 
source of all life, what is its purpose? How could 
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any high-minded person, after having emancipated 
himself from the attractions of this earthly life, 
and thereby become fully convinced of its nothing- 
ness, prevail on himself to engage in its concerns, 
but for this connection between those concerns 
and the one permanent eternal principle, which 
religion lays open to him! hus here, too, 
we find the one entire idea, which idea, under 
the form of religion, upholds and supplies a 
foundation for itself, and furnishes a complete s0- 
lution for the otherwise irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the feelings it inspires and the obli- 
gations it cannot help imposing. And it is the 
same with every other form of the idea mentioned 
above, and with every possible one. 

Thus does the idea wind along the stream of 
time, always one and entire, incessantly repro- 
ducing itself under some new form, and whatever 
may be its form, perpetually striving to promote 
the development of itself in its perfect totality. 
Moreover, at every moment of time it is entire: 
at every moment it involves and comprehends 
itself as it,exists in the whole of the never-ending 
stream. That which is produced by the idea at 
any one given moment, only comes forward as the 
consequence of ail that has been, and as the means 
of all that is to be unto eternity. Nothing, in 
this system, is ever lost. Worlds bring forth 
worlds, and ages bring forth new ages: which 
latter stand above the former, contemplating 
them, and bringing the hidden concatenation of 
causes and effeets in them to light. Then does 
the grave open—not that which consists of the 
hillocks of earth piled up by human hands, but 
that grave of impenetrable darkness which en- 
compasses the beginning of our life—and out of 
it come forth all the mighty organs by which ideas 
have worked, and in the new light they behold 
the completion of that which they commenced, 
the entire manifestation of that which they dis- 
cerned only in part: then comes forth every 
deed, however lowly in appearance, which has 
been performed in faith in the Eternal; and 
even every secret aspiration, which was shackled 
here and dragged down to the earth, puts forth 
wings and soars up into the new sky. 

In a word, as when the breath of spring fills 
the air with life, the stiff ice, every particle of 
which but a while before was shutting itself up 
within itself, and sturdily keeping off every neigh- 
bouring particle, no longer holds out, but the 
waters rush together into one single mild stream, 
where all is motion and intercommunion and in- 
terpenetration; and as at the same season the 
powers of nature, which before were separated, 
and in their separation presented an image of no- 
thing but death and decay, burst forth to meet 
each other, and embrace and blend in complete 
interfusion, and in this interfusion exhale a living 
balm for every sense; so is it in the spiritual 
world: not that there is any winter in that world, 
or that the spirits are ever cut off from each other, 
and frost-bound by selfishness; but all are 
blended and fused everlastingly into one living 
whole by the breath of love. Nothing can exist 
insulatedly in and for itself ; but everything exists 
in and for the whole ; and this whole itself, per- 
vaded by unutterable love, is ceaselessly dying for 
itself in order to spring forth anew. For this is 
the law of the spiritual world: whatever has at- 
tained to a consciousness of existence, must fall 
a sacrifice to the universe in its interminable pro- 
gress from one stage of being to a higher: and 
this law cannot be arrested, but fulfils itself with- 
out waiting for any one’s yea or nay. The only 
alternative is, whether we will let ourselves be led 
like men with a halter round the neck to the 
slaughterhouse, or freely and magnanimously, 
and in the full foretaste of the life which is to 
grow up out of our fall, will lay down our per- 
sonal being as an offering on the altar of eternal 
life. 

Such is the state of the case : under this holy le- 
gislature, willingly or unwillingly, whether we are 
aware of it or no, we allstand ; and itis only aheavy 





or feverish dream that buzzes about the brainof the 
egotist, when he fancies himself able to live for him- 
self alone: the delusion no way changes his con- 
dition, and he himself is the only pe vad by his 
wrong. Happy are the slumberers in this cradle 
of eternal life, if a joyous vision of that life come 
now and then to refresh them in their dreams! 
happy, if from time to time, their ears are greeted 
My the tidings, that there is indeed a light and 
a day! 
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Memoirs of General Miller, in the service of the Republic 
oy Peru. By John Millar. Second Edition. Long- 
man and Co. London, 1829. 

Tue extraordinary contest between Spain and 
her colonies has produced so many works in this 
country as well as elsewhere, that public curiosity 
is well nigh satiated. The ‘ Memoirs of General 
Miller’ have obtained, however, a peculiar share 
of favour, which they seem likely to preserve ; 
and this more, we are inclined to think, on account 
of the form in which they convey their informa- 
tion, than even of the ability and accuracy which 
distinguish them. The book does not pretend to 
be a history in the proper sense of the word, for 
the writing of which, indeed, the time is probably 
not yet come. All is here exhibited in connec- 
tion with the fortunes and character of an indi- 
vidual, with whom every reader must feel an in- 
timate sympathy, and whose prospects, exertions, 
and perils give a kind of personal value to the 
general narrative. The chances are, that if the 
author had attempted to write a history he would 
have failed (how few of any age have succeeded !) 
of placing himself at the outward point from 
which alone he could see all the events as expo- 
nents of political truth. If he had achieved this 
great triumph, (one which no living English 
writer has accomplished,) how few among ordi- 
nary readers would have understood his meaning, 
or in any degree appreciated his merits. The 
modest and unobtrusive temper of the writer has 
prevented him from engaging in the enterprise ; 
and he has preferred to undertake a task in which 
his good information, good sense, and good feel- 
ing ensured to him the most complete success. 
He takes his stand on our universal human pro- 
pensities and affections ; and amid his tale of wars 
and revolutions, and his pageant of strange tribes 
and mighty countries, he traces out, not so much 
those dark causes and complicated results of 
which not one man in a century has insight, but 
the hopes, and fears, and powers, and exertions 
of a single vigorous mind. The record of Gene- 
ral Miller’s life has also, we doubt not, been far 
more popular than it would otherwise have been 
on account of his English name, birth, and edu- 
cation, which give us a peculiar interest. in the 
character and fate of our fellow-countryman. 

The second edition is considerably augmented, 
and furnishes us with a more complete notion 
both of the hero of this great historic play, and 
of the scene on which he appeared. It also con- 
tains a translation of part of a preface, added by 
General Torrijos to his Spanish version of the 
work. Of the excellent and distinguished person 
to whom we owe this essay, the following notice 
is given in the English edition ; and, had the space 
permitted, there is ample ground for a far more 
extensive record of exertions, sacrifices, and vir- 
tues. 

‘ The translator, General Don Jose Maria de Torrijos, 
was born at Madrid in the year 1791. When ten years 
old, he was made a page to King Charles the Fourth. 
At the age of thirteen, he received a captaincy in the 
Ultonia, a regiment of the Irish brigade. He prose- 
cuted his military studies at the engineer academy of 
Alcala de Henares. In the course of the war he was 
appointed to the command of Doyle’s regiment of light 
infantry, which, in 1812, formed part of the garrison 
of Badajoz, where the friendship between General 
Torrijos and the subject of these memoirs commenced. 
He commanded a Spanish brigade at the battle of 
Vittoria, and continued attached to Lord Hill’s division 





until the peace of 1814. The valour, talent, zeal, ac- 
tivity, and services of General Torrijos, —- the 
Peninsular war, are too well known to require detail. 
The liberality of bis political sentiments occasioned him 
to be thrown into the cells of the inquisition at Murcia, 
where he remained in solitary confinement from 1817 
to 1820, when his prison-doors were thrown open by 
the re-establishment of the constitution. In 1823, 
General Torrijos commanded in Carthagena and 
Alicant, and maintained those fortresses in behalf of 
the constitutional Government long after the absolute 
king had re-entered the capital. When further oppo- 
sition had become without an object, the general ob- 
tained the most favourable conditions for his army ; 
but, unable himself to reconcile his mind to the idea of 
living under a despotic prince, he emigrated, and is now 
living in London, where he is respected and esteemed 
by all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance.’--- 
P. vi. Note. 

The preface which General Torrijos has added 
to the present translation, and part of which is 
translated in the work before us, contains an ani- 
mated defence of the Spanish nation against the 
charge of tyranny towards its colonies. The 
writer maintains that the evils of the Spanish 
colonial system are attributable, not to the oppres- 
sive disposition of his countrymen, but to the 
vices of the Government, which weighed, and still 
weigh, with equal severity on the happiness of 
the mother kingdom. In the course of his obser- 
vations, one or two arguments are brought for- 
ward, from the justice of which we are compelled 
to dissent ; one of these is contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence, found at p. xxviii: 

* If, indeed, very few Americans have occupied the 
first place in the civil magistracy in America, and very 
few American officers have been commanders there, 
how many ministers of state, presidents of colleges, 
captains-general of the provinces and departments of 
marine, inspectors, viceroys, governors, &c., have 
there not been in Spain, and still are to be found 
there, who were Americans ?” 

Now, the author seems here to forget the nature 
of the accusation which he is answering. No one 
asserts that the Americans were unfairly treated in 
Spain, but it is maintained that they were practi- 
cally excluded from office in their own country. 
To prove that they were not excluded in the 
mother country, is to do nothing towards meet- 
ing the charge. If, indeed, it could be shown 
that as the Spaniards had a monopoly of place in 
America, so the Americans had a similar mono- 
poly in Spain, a case might be made out on this 
subject in favour of the former system. But, in 
truth, the Americans were (we believe) only 
allowed to eat the crumbs that fell from the table 
in Europe, and at the other side of the Atlantic 
were beaten out of the room in which their 
brethren were seated at so rich a feast. The pre- 
face, however, will tend on the whole to raise the 
character of the Spanish nation in the eyes of 
Europe, and to throw the blame on the right 
shoulders, those of the Government. We may 
also observe, that there cannot be a more absurd 
falsehood than one which has lately been printed 
in London, the assertion, namely, that General 
Torrijos defends the mode of government prac- 
tised towards the American colonies, It is his 
whole object to show that the atrocious guilt of 
the rulers ought not to be visited on the people ; 
and herein we are convinced that most reflecting 
men will agree with him. 

We subjoin two brief extracts : 

‘Spanish America naturally followed in the steps 
of the mother country, with the sole difference, that to 
the evils common to both countries, was added the 
greater frequency of local abuses practised by subordi- 
nate agents, to whom distance from the seat of govern- 
ment gave encouragement to practices which probably 
would not have been ventured upon in Spain, Upon 
the whole, it may be Se omens oe —— 
despotism exercised byt in America was no 
nr instances, a less ———- and degrading 
character than that exercised in _ by me of a 

rofligate ki and not unfrequently by m Ts & 
sey “Be this as it may, one could hardly expect 
to find in the colonies of a nation enslaved and op- 
pressed, either by fanaticism, or by the absolute power 
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of her kings, either good government, or justice, 
liberty. America was prohibited from cultivating the 
natural productions of Spain, and the same barbarous 
and tyrannical policy forbad Spain to naturalize in her 
soil the productions of America. In conformity with 
the colonial system which has been adopted, and which 
is still acted upon, by all nations towards their colo- 
nies, America could trade only with Spain; but the 
Spanish Government, adhering to its restrictive and 
monopolizing system, confined the trade with America 
to a few privateers, at first from Seville, under the con- 
trol of the Government, subsequently from Cadiz, and 
ultimately from a few other ports. Venal and arbitrary 
as were many of the Government agents who went to 
America, had those who were appointed at home either 
more honesty or more moderation? What could be 
expected from a Government so demoralised and cor- 
rupt? America and Spain, at one and the same period, 
were exposed to the same calamities ; and one caused 
the ruin of the other. The former, by supplying the 
precious metals, furnished the arms which despotism 
needed for oppressing the latter, by means of innumer- 
able agents paid with this wealth, and deprived herself 
of her youth, who rarely returned to their native coun- 
try, for the purpose of maintaining slavery in her colo- 
nies.””’—Pp. xvi., xviii. 

‘ Ferdinand returned ; but, instead of consolidating 
the national happiness, in return for the costly sacri- 
fices that had been made for him,—instead of declaring 
himself the father of his people, and complying with 
the solemn promises he had made to the nation when 
he gained possession of the throne by the revolt of Aran- 
juez,'he annulled the code which secured the liberties 
of thé people ; but, in order not to outrage public opinion, 
he offered to assemble the Cortes, to study the nation- 
al happiness, and promised not to be absolute. Instead 
of complying with these solemn promises, he broke his 
word as a prince, his faith as a man of honour, and 
threw himself into the hands of the priests, who, up to 
that period, had been lying in wait, secretly conspiring 
against the Government and national institutions ; be- 
coming the agent of his own vindictive passions, he per- 
secuted those who had best served their country in his 
absence, and who had most efficaciously exerted them- 
selves to restore him to his throne. 

* Not content with carrying on these persecutions 
in Spain, and, inatead of sending emissaries to the dif- 
ferent provinces of America, for the paternal purpose 
of terminating the dissensions there, he was hurried 
away by the persuasions of the barbarous and sangui- 
nary fanatics who surrounded him, and immediately 
despatched an expedition, dragging from the bosom of 
their families thousands of individuals who had volun- 
tarily taken up arms to serve during the war with 
France, and who, on the restoration of peace, obtained 
by their blood, hoped, at least, to be permitted to re- 
main in the enjoyment of those domestic pleasures 
which they had so patriotically given up on the national 
summons, and, by the advice of the sanguinary Eguia, 
and of the profligate Ostolaza, intrusted the command 
to the atrocious Morillo. 

‘ About six years succeeded of despotism, of vic- 
tims, and of persecutions, in Spain ; and of despotism, 
victims, persecutions, and a desolating war in Ame- 
rica. The dawn of liberty beamed again in Spain 
on the proclamation of the Constitution, on the Ist of 
January, 1820, the seasonable fruit of s0 many unsuc- 
cessful attempts ; and hereupon the liberal Government 
renounced the expeditions proposed by the absolute 
Government, then ready to set sail, and a general ar- 
mistice followed, in America, the news of the liberty of 
Spain. Her representatives agreed to send special 
commissioners ‘‘to proceed to the different Govern- 
ments established in the two Spanish Americas, to 
hear and receive all proposals that might be made for 
transmission to the mother country, with the excep- 
tion of such as might go to deprive the European and 
American Spaniards, residing in any part of the pro- 
vinces beyond sea, of the absolute liberty of transfer- 
ring and disposing of their persons, families,‘and pro- 
perty, in the manner that may seem best to them, 
without being exposed to any impediment or any mea- 
sure that may be injurious to their fortunes. 2. The 
commissioners shall remain there till replies are fur- 
nished,” &c. &c. If a delicacy, perhaps excessive, in 
saving the honour of the Spanish name made them 
more tardy than might have been desirable and just, 
for the purpose of immediately suspending the effects 
of that disastrous war, at all events this step displayed, 
in some degree, the sentiments of the Spanish nation. 
The first national representation pronounced that the 
Americans possessed equal rights with the natives of 
Spain. The second, finding those - countries strug- 
gling for their independence, offered to treat with them, 





or | admitting that independence as the basis of the nego- 


ciation ; and the third made manifest to a powerful 
nation their desire of mediation as to the form and 
manner of the recognition of the independence for 
which they were struggling.’—Pp. xxiii —xxvi. 





ORIGIN OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


Don Termopilo’s Defence of the Prospectus of Dr. 
Puighlanch. By Perico de los Palotes. \8mo. 1829. 
Unper this equivocal title is given a small 

work, full of wit and learning, couched in the 

purest Spanish, and conveyed in the difficult and 
varied form of dialogue. Its object, however, is 
one of the highest importance to all lovers of 
etymology, and those especially who are curious 
about the origin of the Roman dialects, and par- 
ticularly that of Spain. It owes its appearance 
to a prospectus issued some time since by Dr. 

Puigblanch, one of the Spanish Refugees now in 

London, of a work which he is preparing on the 

genius and origin of the Spanish language. That 

prospectus contains a good deal of wit, paradox, 
and whimsical novelty ; sufficient, indeed, to turn 
the head of any one reading it for the first time. 

What is maintained is this: That the Spanish 

language, as it now exists, as well as the Portu- 

guese, existed long before any of the Latin 
writings handed down to us, without even ex- 
cepting the fragments of the ‘Twelve Tables.’ 

This is novel, at least; but, as Dr. Puigblanch 

only announces this new discovery, and promises 

proofs to satisfy the public in his forthcoming 
work, one of his companions in exile has ventured 
to forestall him, and under the assumed name of 

Don Termopilo, demonstrates the absurdity of 

such a supposition, and of a great number of 

other misconceptions into which the author of 
the Prospectus has fallen in support of his strange 
notion. The dialogue of this little work clearly 
evinces that the author is well versed in the lite- 
rature of his country, and acquainted with all the 
delicacies of the Spanish language. It is written 
in a tone of highly-seasoned irony, and abounds 
with phrases, sparkling with grace and vivacity, 
peculiar to the colloquial language of Spain. In 
this double, relation it really does honour to the 
pen and the acquirements of the author. We are 
told it is the production of Dr. Villanueva : at all 
events his antagonist believes so; for he lately gave 
notice that, early in the present month, he should 
publish his reply to the ‘ Critique on his Pros- 
pectus, by Dr. Villanueva.” We have kept ac- 
count of this promise; and, if Dr. Puigblanch’s 
reply procures us another work similar to the dia- 
logue under review, we do not care how soon he 
fulfils his threat. 


EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. 





Des Etablissemens pour I’ Education Publique en Bavarice 
dans le Wurtemberg, et dans le pays de Bade, et Re- 
marques sur les améliorations & introduire dans ces 
establissemens pour les faire adopter en France, en 
Angleterre, et autres Pays. Par J.C. Loudon, Mem- 
bre de la Societe pour f Enseignement Elementaire i 
Paris, §c. §c. &c. Bvo. pp. 67. Mesnier. Paris, 
1829. 

It is now more than twenty years ago since John 
Quincey Adams,’ in his ‘ Letters from Silesia,’ 
gave us, so far as we know, the first details which 
were published in English of the state of parochial 
education in Germany,—proving that neither 
Scotland nor his own country, New England, had 
any right to assume the exclusive merit of the 
establishment of parish schools, though his nation- 
ality has made him somewhat inclined to assign the 
palm of superiority, in this respect, to New Eng- 
Jand. At the time when Mr. Adams wrote his 
very interesting letters, there were in Silesia a 
university and an academy, besides grammar- 
schools in every town in the province ; and, more- 
over, a school was kept in every village, the mas- 
ter of which, and the other expenses of the estab- 
lishment, were paid conjointly by the lord of the 
manor and his tenants, while they were all under 
the superintendance of the clergy. One fact, men- 





tioned by Adams, is decisive in penne that they 


had advanced far beyond either Scotland or New 
England in the art of education, a seminary being 
provided for the express purpose of instruction ; 
the teachers and young clergyman having been 
compelled to attend this seminary, in order to fit 
them for the duty of superintending the district 
schools. If they did not so qualify themselves, 
how able soever they might otherwise be, they 
could procure no living. The sum paid by the 
inhabitants for the support of the schools was 
levied somewhat in the manner of a rate or a tax ; 
and even paupers, who could not pay this school- 
tax, were compelled to send to the schools all 
their children, from their sixth to their twelfth 
year, under the penalty of forfeiting double the 
school-tax. 

Such was the system acted upon in Silesia bee 
fore and during the sway which Napoleon exer- 
cised over Germany; and, though his marauding 
inroads shook German society to the very centre, 
yet it was never any part of his policy to obstruet, 
but rather to encourage, education. It was not 
likely, therefore, that he would interfere to sup- 
press the schools which had been so judiciously 
organised. Napoleon, indeed, seems to have had 
an instinctive notion that a well-educated popula- 
tion were superior in industry, and, of course, 
could better afford the tyrannical and enormous 
imposts which his necessities required than people 
who were ignorant and idle. is, together with 
his insatiable thirst for fame, was the secret of the 
encouragement which he gave to education ; 
wliereas we think the present rulers of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden, are actuated by motives 
more disinterested and philanthropic. 

The brochure now before us is the only detailed 
account we have met with of the state of those 
schools since Mr. Adams published his letters, 
and we have read it with higher interest in con- 
sequence of its coming from a Scotsman inti- 
mately acquainted with the boasted but very im- 

erfect system followed in his native country. 
The following is our author’s account of the sys- 
tem pursued in the public schools of Wurtemberg 
as described to him by M. Zoller, rector of a 
school in Stuttgard, and member of the National 
School Commission : 

* 1. There is an institution or college for the edu- 
cation of schoolmasters in a village near Stuttgard ; 
where young persons are instructed in almost every 
branch of knowledge, and are obliged to undergo a com- 
plete examination before they can obtain the manage- 
ment of the most ordinary school. There is also an 
institution for young females, who are destined for the 
profession of instruction. They are taught the com- 
mon branches of the sciences, and every kind of sewing, 
and kitchen, and household duties. 

‘ 2. In each village or hamlet there is a school, and 
a house and garden appropriated to the master; and 
in large towns or cities, there are one or two schools. 
In places where the population is considerable, the boys 
and girls are separated, and very frequently the latter 
are kept under the authority of a mistress during the 
two or three first years. When there is only a small 
number of children, boys and girls are instructed in the 
same schoo], but are not intermixed. The master is 
generally a married man, and his wife capable of acting 
as mistress, though this is not always the case. The 
master, besides a house and a garden, has sometimes 
a field allotted to him. He receives a fixed salary from 
the Commune, or what in England is called a parish ; 
he has also a trifling remuneration for his pupils, ac- 
cording to the age of each, and instruction given. 
These remunerations are fixed by the Government, 
and are every where the same. The portion of land 
and salary given by the Commune, are regulated in 
such a manner, that the master may be provided with 
the means of subsistence, even in small hamlets as well 
as in very populous Communes. 

‘ There exists a law which obliges parents to send 
their children to the school,—girls froin the age of six 
to thirteen, and boys from six to fifteen, unless pre- 
vented by ill-health. In such cases of absence, every 
child must remain longer at school, to make up for 
lost time, or until it has attained a degree of instruc- 
tion deemed sufficient by the persons who are ap- 
pointed to decide upon this. If it happen that the 
parents are unable to pay all, or a part of the expenses 
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incurred in the education of their children, the Com- 
mune is answerable to the master for the deficit. 


‘4, The branches of instruction required by the law 
for children are reading and grammar, that they may 
be in a condition to speak and write their native lan- 
guage with correctness ; writing and arithmetic, and 
in the latter branch the knowledge of the child must 
be advanced as far beyond proportion as its ew 
will admit. The works which are read are those whic 
treat upon the duties that children have to fulfil in the 
world, together with geography, biography, and general 
history. The instruction of the girls in arithmetic is 
not so extensive as that of the boys; they are also 
taught to spin, weave, sew, knit, embroider ; to make 
articles of apparel, even those of men; to understand 
culinary offices, and to take care of children. But if 
the parents desire it, or if the master perceive in a 
child, whether a girl or boy, a disposition for learning 
geometry, the dead languages, drawing, and other 
branches of education, these are taught at a very 
moderate expense. M. Zoller informed me that the 
greater part of the masters who had left the institution 
duri e last thirty years had a knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, as well as of the higher branches of the 
mathematics, and that they were capable of affording 
any instruction that could be desired. 

*5. In each Commune there is a Committee of Policy, 
or what, in England, would be called a parish vestry ; 
of which the priest or priests of the Commune, of what- 
soever religion, always, and by right, compose a part. 
The committee, and particularly the Protestant minister 
belonging to it, is charged with the office of seeing 
that the children be sent to school, and that the master 
Een Sarre his duties. The prevailing re- 
ligion in Wurtemberg is the Protestant; but in some 
Communes the inhabitants are all Catholics, and in 
others there are three or four religions, amongst which 
even Quakers are met with. The master must not 
interfere with the religion of the children; that is a 
distinct object, and is the care of the priest of that re- 
ligion which the parents follow. I shall here remark, 
that the difference of religious tenets does not prevent 
the inhabitants of Wurtemberg from living together in 
bends of the most perfect union. There the Catholic 
religion is almost as simple in its ceremonies as the Pro- 
testant; in a word, all the different creeds appear to 
be reciprocally neutralised. 

* There is, I am told, scarcely an instance in which 
parents have refused to send their children to the 
schools ; although it would not have been prudent to 
leave at their discretion the time for their continuance 
there, for the poorest of the poor would very rarely 
resist the temptation of taking away their children at 
the age of eleven or twelve, for the purpose of making 
them labour in the fields. From this circumstance, it 
is perceptible that this part of the system is clearly 
essential to ensure success ; and, however it may in- 
fringe upon absolute liberty, this measure is, never- 
theless, I think, incontestably justified by the utility 
and well-being which are its evident result. 

‘6. Allthe children undergo an examination annually 
in presence of the Committee of the Commune ; and 
the boys and girls who have completed their fifteenth 
or sixteenth year, and are adjudged by the Committee 
to have attained the degree of instruction required by 
the law, receive a certificate, without which, it is pro- 
hibited to give employment to any native of Wurtem- 
berg under the age of twenty-one.’—P. 14. 

Such is the sketch which our author has given 
of the system of public education in Wurtemberg, 
which appears defective, he thinks, in ry one 
point; that is, it does not comprehend lineal 
drawing, which is one of the most essential ob- 
jects of instruction for the children of both sexes, 
but more particularly of boys. In all mechanical 
arts, lineal drawing is almost, if not altogether, 
as useful as arithmetic or writing; and the 
author justly remarks, with respect to draw- 
ing, with what facility the essential principles of 
all the material sciences, and the knowledge of 
all the operations and products of the useful and 
agreeable arts may be communicated, by its 
means, to the minds of children of every age; 
and, that in almost every case, it would be in- 
strumental in giving to persons who learn drawing 
a taste for other studies. 

The author informs us, that in Bavaria, a simi- 
lar system of education is adopted. The same 
laws concerning marriage are also in force there, 
and with respect to the state of landed property ; 


but these laws have only been effective during the 
course of the last thirty years, and, consequently, 
their influence upon its population, although 
nearly the same, is not so sensible as in Wurtem- 
berg. Nevertheless, in Bavaria, an amelioration 
in the system of instruction has been effected, 
which it may be important to mention. M. 
Hazzi, an enlightened and patriotic individual, 
who introduced modern agriculture into that 
country a short time after the abolition of the 
convents, and the organization of public instruc- 
tion by Count Monteglas, looking upon Bavaria 
as a country essentially agricultural, conceived 
the idea of teaching argriculture in the schools. 
He composed a catechism of agriculture, and 
had sufficient influence with the Government to 
have it adopted as a school-book throughout the 
kingdom. This catechism, of which our author 
presented a copy of the first edition, published in 
1804, to the Society for Elementary Instruction, 
at Paris, has gone through several editions, and 
has been increased by the author, with such im- 
provements in the plan as have been made from 
time to time. The lessons which it contains 
continue to be every where taught. Our author 
proceeds to say : 

* As each school has a field of two or three acres 
belonging toit, a portion of the day, during spring 
and summer, is devoted to the cultivation of it, and to 
the, operations, which partially or entirely occupy the 
hours of recreation in these two seasons. Different 
methods of cultivating these gardens have been adopted, 
of which the following is perhaps the best : 

‘ Let us suppose there are eight different sorts of 
seeds to be cultivated, and that the number of scholars 
amounts to forty : the land is then divided into sixteen 
parts, and the children into classes of fives ; one of 
them has the direction of the others ; and, if possible, 
it is so contrived, that each class consists of some of 
the youngest, one of middling age, and one of the 
eldest. Each class has two portions of land; but as 
there are only eight sorts of seeds to cultivate in all, 
it follows that there are two squares of each sort culti- 
vated by two different classes. The object of tis ar- 
rangement is to excite emulation among the cultivators. 
After a child has directed the cultivation during a sea- 
son, it is placed as second in another class, and the one 
which was second to it becomes, in turn, chief of a 
class ; the whole is so regulated, that, during the eight 
years required by the law, if each child remain at the 
school it is four years as a working husbandman, two 
years as first husbandman, under a chief, and two years 
chief. It is well understood that the master is director- 
general of the whole, and that during summer he gives 
his pupils practical instructions in the garden, upon all 
the principal points of vegetable physiology, on the 
rotation of the crops, on the manure, and on the prin- 
cipal operations of gardening and agriculture ; for all 
these instructions, and many others, compose a part of 
the last editions of M. Hazzi’s catechism. The children 
learn these by heart during winter. ‘here is a portion 
of land in the garden exclusively appropriated to the 
use of the master ; and only those pupils whose squares 
are in the best order are permitted to assist him in the 
cultivation of his particular patch of Jand. The de- 
gree of order is determined once a-week by a committee, 
composed of the principal pupils. ‘The most curious 
operations of gardening are exhibited in the garden of 
the master ; and in case the latter has any taste for bo- 
tany, a small collection of plants and trees of the 
country will sometimes be found. They are num- 
bered, and the children are permitted on holidays 
and extraordinary occasions to make use of the cata- 
logue to learn their names. It is almost useless to 
add, that they give themselves up with ardour to this 

occupation. 

* A portion of the gardens is reserved for children of 
the female sex for the cultivation of flowers. This is 
laid out and cultivated in the same manner as that of the 
boys, and placed under the general direction of the 
school-mistress. I gave M. Sckell, director-general 
of the gardens at Munich, the idea of collecting every 
year the seeds of all the flower plants, particularly of 
the annual plants of the Royal Gardens of Munich, in 
order that he might distribute them every year to the 
schools of the kingdom,—a plan which has already been 
7. with respect to the most useful vegetables.’— 

. 18. 

We recollect no instance of statistical detail in 
which we have felt more interest, than in this 





truly Arcadian picture of rural instruction, It 


leaves at an infinite distance the dry technical 
lectures on agriculture, which are given at Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Cork, and we believe at a few other 
places in the United Kingdom. One day’s prac- 
tical instruction is worth an eternity of prosing 
lectures upon such a subject. The following is 
od author’s account of the state of education in 
en: 


* In the country of Baden, the state of education is 

as much as possible similar to what it is in Wurtem- 
berg ; and, as far as my observations extend, its effects 
upon the inhabitants are the same. The accounts 
which we have received on this subject have principally 
been furnished us by an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
both professors at the polytechnic school at Carlsruhe, 
and by Professor Karcher, director of the girl-school 
(Zochterschule) in that city. 1 examined the different 
classes of this school, and brought away specimens of 
the pupils’ writing. There are mistresses for the 
youngest girls ; and they inspect also the work of the 
eldest. Masters are charged with the care of the higher 
classes. A part of each day is devoted to working, 
drawing, singing, and dancing. Each of these occu- 
pations is carried on in different rooms, and under the 
inspection of mistresses. They pass an examination 
once every year, and the result of it is published. I 
send you adjoiued the report of 1828, (Darlegung, §c.) 
in which you will find the detail of the different articles 
of instruction, hours of the day, and proportion of 
time devoted to each study. You will observe that 
when the girls reach the two higher classes, philosophy, 
natural history in general, mythology, (this title, com- 
prehends some observations upon the various religions, 
which exist or have existed,) astronomy, geography, 
arithmetic, French, German, singing and dancing, be- 
come the object of their studies. You will see, in page 
13 and 14, with what care, and in what manner, philo- 
sophy and natural history are taught ; that in botany, 
for example, they are made to study plants upon grow- 
ing specimens, in the midst of fields and gardens in 
summer, and that this study is carried on during 
winter upon dried plants ; that not only the name and 
distinctive mark are given to each plant, but the use of 
each, indigenous, and exotic, in the arts and principal 
manufactures of Europe, are made known. The same 
method is practised relative to the utility of the diffe- 
rent animals in the study of zoology.’ (Zhierkunde.)— 
P. 14. 

* The greater part of the girls thus instructed cannot 
aspire to higher connections in the world than becoming 
the wives of what would le called in England working 
men; the rest can only hope at most to be united to 
artisans, and persons occupied in low public employ- 
ments. This is not however to be forgotten, that 
these working men and artisans are as enlightened and 
as polished as many gentlemen in other countries ; in a 
word, they are deserving of such wives. You will ob- 
serve at the end of this pamphlet the names of the one 
hundred and ninety-five scholars composing the four 
classes in question ; each is reckonedin the class ¢ 
which it belongs. This list is made out annually, dur- 
ing the seven years that the children remain at school, 
and accompanied each time by a printed report. These 
seven reports, and the seven lists in which the name of 
each of the children is inserted, become the permanent 
archives of their progress and respective capacities. It 
is useless to remark, that this measure must be a power- 
ful motive of emulation both to pupils and parents, 
and that these reports are deserving of being adopted 
in all kinds of schools.’—P. 20 

In Britain this system is partially acted upon 
from personal motives by those schoolmasters 
who publish lists of such of their scholars as have 
obtained prizes. In our Universities, also, it is 
usual to publish such lists; but in none of the 
establishments in Britain does the system seem to 
be acted upon with such regularity as in those 
under consideration. 


Our author devotes some portion of his pages 
to what he thinks might improve the systems of 
which he has given the interesting details which 
we have just abstracted, and to the important 
inquiry how far the higher ranks, and particu- 
larly the priests, appear to promote the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the labouring classes ; 
but into this part of the work we have not left 
ourselves room to enter, and must refer those who 
are interested in it to the original, which is re- 
plete with shrewd remarks and judicious prin- 
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CHEMISTRY. 


A Chemical Catechism, in which the Elements of 
Chemistry, with the recent Discoveries in the Science, 
are clearly and fully explained. Illustrated by Notes, 
Engravings, and Tables ; and containing an Appen- 
dix of Select Experiments, §c. By Thomas John 
Graham, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, &c. §c. 8vo, pp. 616. Joy. 
London, 1829. 

Wr think what has been falsely called the In- 
terrogative System of Instruction, is decidedly on 
the wane ; and, before many years elapse, we hope 
to have it in our power to report it obsolescent, if 
not altogether obsolete. Not that we think it 
possible to instruct by discardingfinterrogation ; 
but, according to the exclusive manner in 
which it has been recently conducted by cate- 
chisms for every science, there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt, that it has operated as a se- 
rious bar to the diffusion of sound practical know- 
ledge. A boy or agirl at school, a young lady or 
gentleman, under private tuition, is furnished, for 
example, with a catechism of chemistry. Pin- 
nock’s, Mavor’s, Lewis’s, Parke’s, Forsyth’s, 
Graham’s,—no matter which, and is setto con over 
the answer to a question, to commit the words to 
memory, and at the next lesson to repeat these 
very words to the teacher; but all the while 
thinks little, if at all, about the facts contained in 
the answer which has been thusparroted. Now, 
from what we have repeatedly witnessed, we be- 
lieve that this is no exaggeration, but the literal 
fact, whenever the interrogative method is sys- 
tematically pursued, the memory being exclu- 
sively employed upon worde, while things are sel- 
dom, if ever, thought of ; and the judgment of the 
pupil is never called into action, but suffered to 
remain uncultivated and somnolent. Whereas, if 
we understand aright the weewrer ge! of educa- 
tion, we should say the judgment of the pupil 
ought to be exercised even more carefully than 
the memory, which is, for the most part, 
sufficiently active in youth; and in few cases 
which have fallen within our notice, has 
it required the incessant stimulant insepara- 
ble from the interrogative system; while, 
on the other hand, the judgment of youth is 
always slow and imperfect, and consequently no- 
thing can be of more importance than its culti- 
vation. This can be but effected by putting 
children or young persons to discover and decide 
upon the differences of things, such as, in chemis- 
try, the differences between an acid and an 
alcoli,—a liquid and a solid, oil and water, gas 
and vapour, Ke. In bringing this process of in- 
struction into operation, we would not object to 
occasional questions being put—such will be 
necessary and useful ; but we do most strenuously 
object to systematic categorical interrogation. 
Dr. Graham appears to have tacitly felt the evils 
inseparable from the system; for we find him in 
many instances abandoning the legitimate model 
of his predecessors, and deviating in his questions 
into the conversational style. Like Parkes, of 
whose book Graham’s is an exact counterpart, he 
finds it impossible to introduce all his materials 
into the answers ; and, finding no other place to 
dispose of his ‘shreds and patches,’ his cuttings 
from books and scraps from journals, he lumbers 
them allinto ‘a ragged regiment’ of notes, which 
furnish a regular running bass to the text, like 
Dr. Slop’s curses in ‘ Tristram Shandy’ to the 
lillibulero whistled by my uncle Toby. We need 
not go beyond the opening of the ‘ Chemical 
Catechism’ to find ample ground for what we hare 
now said : 

* What is Chemistry ? 

‘ Chemistry is the science which treats of the specific 
differences in the nature of bodies, and the permanent 
changes of constitution to which their mutual actions 
give rise.” 

Then follows the note 2 /a Dr. Slop : 

‘ Chemistry is a science by which we become ac- 
quainted with the intimate and reciprocal action of all 
the bodies in nature upon each other.—Fourcroy’s Ge- 
neral System of Chemical Knowledge. ; 
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* Chemistry may be defined, that science the object 
of which is to discover and explain the changes of com- 
position that occur among the integrant and consti- 
tuent parts of different bodies.— Dr. Henry’s Elements 
of Chemistry. 

‘ The nature of this science is very clearly explained 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, in his ‘‘ Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” p. I. Most substances belonging to our 
globe are constantly undergoing alterations in sensible 
qualities, and one variety of matter becomes as it were 
transmuted into another. Such changes, whether na- 
tural or artificial, whether slowly or rapidly performed, 
are called chemical; thus the gradual and almost im- 
perceptible decay of the leaves and branches of a fallen 
tree to the atmosphere, and the rapid combus- 
tion of wood in our fires, are both chemical operations. 
The object of chemical philosophy is to ascertain the 
causes of all phenomena of this kind, and to discover the 
laws by which they are governed. 

‘“ The ends of this branch of knowledge are the ap- 
plication of natural substances to new uses, for in- 
creasing the comforts and sing sac of man, and 
the demonstration of the order, harmony, and intelli- 
gent design of the system of the earth.” 

‘ The difference existing between chemistry and na- 
tural philosophy will be readily understood by reading 
the following explanation, given by Dr. Paris, in his 
‘* Elements ef Medical Chemistry,” p. 1. ‘* As the mi- 
nute particles of matter are alone actuated by such 
forces as attraction, heat, and electricity, chemical 
changes are not accompanied by sensible motions; a 
fact which enables us, very conveniently, to consider 
chemistry as distinct from natural philosophy, for the 
phenomena which are constantly referred to this latter 
province, are characterised by apparent motion.” ’— 
2, Note. 

This bad management is continued from the 
beginning to the end of the work—answers fol- 
lowing questions, and notes following both, in all 
the intricate confusion inseparable from such a 
system. With respect to the author’s qualifica- 
tions for writing upon the subject in any shape, 
we must say that he appears to us to possess much 
less acquaintance with chemistry than with books; 
and, imperfectly as he has performed the task 
which upon such a = it was impossible to per- 
form well, he has demonstrated that he is, upon 
the whole, a better book-maker than a chemist. 





APICIAN MORSELS. 


Apician Morsels; or, Tales of the Table, Kitchen, and 
Larder. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. Post 8vo. 
pp. 348. Whittaker and Co. London, 1829. 

THE intrusions of quacks into every department 
of science—into the sacred walks of poetry—into 
the holy sanctuary of the fine arts—into the deep 
and divinely inspired caverns of criticism—has 
been a subject upon which wise and good men 
have thought, without finding any escape from the 
anxious reflections which it occasioned them. 
That in the ordinary walks of life—in the com- 
mon-place pursuits of business and pleasure,— 
good and evil men should be allowed to jostle 
each other ; that there should be no distinct mark 
to distinguish the one from the other; but that 
their characters should await a manifestation from 
circumstances—is not surprising; but that, in 
those pursuits into which one withdraws from the 
hurry, and confusion, and medley of the world— 
that even into these retreats, which we should have 
imagined the bad would have voluntarily shun- 
ned, or, if they showed a disposition to enter 
them, would have been forewarned of the peril by 
the genius of the place herself,—they should come 
unforbidden, nay, should so occupy every corner, 
as scarcely to leave room for worthier spirits than 
themselves—here is matter, indeed, for specula- 
tion, and wonder, and melancholy. 

There was one science, and but one, which we 
had believed saved from these invasions; one 
temple which we did fondly believe had been kept 
sacred from the foot of profanation ; one altar 
from which nothing but the purest and the most 
fragrant incense had ever risen to heaven. We 
knew well that in the priests ef this profession, 
as in every other, there were lurking defects of 
character; we knew that there might be super- 
stitions in their rites, imperfection in their sér- 








vices. But we did feel assured that no one had 
ever put on the sacerdotal vestment, in whose 
character a deep and holy reverence for the 
mysteries into a knowledge of which his ordina- 
tion admitted him, did not constitute a prominent 
feature; not one who would venture to speak 
slightly or rashly of the duties of his calling. In 
all the —_— which constitute a great and 
commanding INTELLECT, the interval between the 
different ministers in this sanctuary is wide— 
almost immeasurable; perhaps there is no human 
scale which could determine the distance which 
separates the rude uncultivated mind of Mrs. 
Glass, or even the practical but narrow compre- 
hension of Mrs. Rundell, from the intuitive and 
far-stretching genius of Ude. But still in all, even 
the weakest, of these writers, the moral feeling 
was untainted. There was a deep, earnest feeling 
of love and affection for their art, which shone 
through their weakness, and redeemed all the 
mistakes of their judgments. Numerous, there- 
fore, as are the errors into which they have 
fallen, not the weakest of these works has really 
injured the mind of the country; but each, 
according to the wants of its own age, has added 
something to the science, has done much to 
strengthen the spirit of gourmanderie. 

Of the work before us, we can, alas! speak in 
no such language. Weak in expression, poor in 
thought, it is yet worse for the feeling which it 
exhibits. This feeling is one of the most extra- 
ordinary presumption. An author without ge- 
nius, without originality, fancied himself qualified 
to treat the subject of cookery; and then he de- 
presses, we do not say in words, but in reality, the 
sublimity of the art that it may appear to be more 
on a level with his mean conceptions. With the 
utmost wish to be charitable, we cannot conceal 
our apprehension that no good motives have dic- 
tated this miserable attempt. To show how fla- 
vourless a collection of ‘ Apician Morsels’ may 
be collected from the vast stores amassed by his 
predecessors, this has evidently been the object 
of the author before us ; and who can doubt that 
he had a deeper and more wicked design, that he 
wished, by showing how poor a book might be 
written about cookery, to persuade the world, (we 
blush while we write down the words,) that the 
subject itself was unworthy the study of a man of 
genius. But, fortunately for mankind, the 19th 
century is not the timeforsuch an experiment. Inthe 
dark ages, when cookery was confined to the cloister, 
and when it was the interest of priestcraft to per- 
suade the multitude that it was not useful for 
them, such a work might have been as mis- 
chievous as it is ill-designing. But the march of 
cookery is going on, and we rejoice to think that 
it will not—cannot be arrested. No fury in its 
foes, no treachery in its pretended friends, can 
check its mighty progress, and, at last, its uni- 
versal dissemination. The public will distinguish 
empirics from the true men; and nothing which 
is attempted by the folly or wickedness of the 
one will ever bring the wisdom and the virtue of 
the other into contempt. The author of the 
‘ Apician Morsels’ will be consigned to merited 
obscurity; but Macna est Ars CoquINariA, ET 
PREVALEBIT. 

It would be too troublesome to collect instances 
of the utter incapacity of this man, and of the zeal 
which he has shown in gathering up the peels and 
rinds, and the impudence with which he has 
passed them for the viands from which they had 
been scraped by worthier hands. The subject of 
the following extract is too interesting to be 
wholly spoiled even by his mode of treating it. 
It will be new to not many of our readers, but it 
will revive delicious recollections in the minds of 
most of them : 

‘ Invitation to the Restaurateur’s, alias an Eating-house. 

‘It is extremely convenient for travellers, strangers, 
bachelors, for those whose families reside temporarily 
in the country, and for all those, in short, who have no 
kitchen of their own, to invite people to an eating- 
house. They are always certain of-not exceeding the 
sum which they think proper to fix for their meals, 
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since they know, beforehand, the price of each article 
they may choose to call for. The amount having been 
once calculated, the inviter can command for the person 
whom he inyites a comfortable, solid, and delicate or 
dainty meal, which he can moisten with wines of the 
best quality, according to his circumstances, and with 
ali kinds of liqueurs from the new world. 

* The first restaurateurs were established in Paris, 
towards the end of the year 1774. We regret it is not 
in our power at the moment to recollect, for the bene- 
fit of modern gastronomers, the name of the founder of 
these institutions, where you dine & /a carte; all we 
know is, that the bases of this useful institution were 
laid in the rue de pecheurs; and upon the sign of this 
father of restorers’ house, was formerly read the follow- 
ing inscription in culinary Latin :— 

“*O vos qui stomacho laboratis, accurrite; et ego vos res- 
aurabo.” 

* During the reign of Louis XIV., the people of qua- 
lity frequently invited their friends to dine at a public- 
house. About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
literary men and artists brought into fashion, dining 
at the cook's shop ; since then, it is usually at the restan- 
rateur's, where men of every description, who are not 
in housekeeping themselves, dine and invite their friends. 

‘ If indifferent company occasionally be met with at 
the restaurateur’s, it is at least in a pretty place; and 
as much may be said of some splendid saloons, which 
are not quite so public. The life of a restaurateur is te- 
dious for those who make a necessity of it; and it is 
not without its little pleasures for those who are not 
accustomed to it. The ease whichis there met with 
supersedes the etiquette of invitations ; and the dinner 
which you make at one of these places, is seldom lost 
upon him who has availed himself of this medium of 
dining or of inviting a friend. 

* Are you going, for instance, to the Cadran Bleu 
(blue dial) ? The waiters, surprised to see you arrive 
alone, will ask you at first if you are waiting for any 
one? On replying that you are waiting for a friend, 
one of them will show you, without taking you, a hall 
or dining-room, which will admit of a hundred to dine, 
where you find people: you will there be warmed, 
served, and lighted, like any other commoner ; but, 
should you ask for a private room, what activity pre- 
vails! All the bells in the house are put in motion ; the 
waiters are — through the staircases twenty 
times in a minute, loaded with the most rare viands, 
the most exquisite wines ; but that which is not upon 
the carte & manger, is still that for which the most is 
paid. At the first glance at these apartments, it is 

that it is not customary to dine alone at the 
restaurateur’s on the Boulevard of the Temple, and 
that generally one only goes there with a friend. 

‘ Should you have it in contemplation to give a din- 
ner to strangers or country people, on}whom you would 
wish to impress a high idea of the establishments of this 
kind in the capital, and where you are yourself to do 
the honours of the table, you must take them to the 
Cafe de Paris. How you will enjoy their astonishment 
at the sight of those brilliant saloons, where every thing 
seems arranged to please the eye! Tables of granite, 
chandeliers of gilded bronze, those vases of flowers 
which are multiplied by the panes of glass with which 
the walls are lined, commence an enchantment, which 
the whiteness of the porcelain, the polish of the crys- 
tals, and the vermilion and splendour support, with the 
art of the cook, during the repast; but which, for the 
most part, is destroyed the moment the waiter comes 
in with the bill ; for the sight of these kind of prodigies 
costs dear. 

* Do you wish to form an idea how students of dif- 
ferent classes, or those of limited incomes, live at Paris 
upon twelve hundred francs (50/.) per annum ? It is at 
the restaurateur’s, in the Rue St. Jacques, where you 
must go for this information precisely at four o’clock. 
You will neither find upon the bill of fare (carte & man- 
ger,) potage & la camerany, nor supremes au coulis de 
perdreaux, nor karis & ?’Indienne; but an abundant 
potage, soup, or stew, containing every possible com- 
bination of beef, roasted, boiled, and fricasseed ; the 
inexhaustible gigot aux haricots, and the eternal frican- 
deau. Burgundy and Medoc have never poured the pro- 
duce of their rich vintages into the cellars of the restau- 
rateurs.of the Latin land ; but, to make good this de- 
fect, La Brie, Orleans, Gascony, shower down torrents 
of a wine, coupé and generously baptized, with which, 
indeed, neither reason nor health have ever found fault. 
Taking every thing into consideration, there is much 
less difference between the quality of the wines and the 
meats, at the most moderate or most celebrated eat- 
ing-house, than between the prices marked upon their 
cards respectively. : 





‘The inviters who may be pleased to take up their 
residence at the most eminent restaurateurs of the ca- 
pital, as well as the guests they often invite there, will 
not be sorry to know to what the greater number of 
these establishments are indebted for the fashion which 
has already inscribed their names in letters of gold in 
the great book of Gastronomy. Let them know, then, 
that the Provincial Brothers owe their reputation to 
the brandade de morue, (a cod-fish stuffed, or rather 
seasoned with garlic;) Very, to his entrees truffees ; 
Henneven, to the mysterious boudoirs, upon his third 
floor ; and Chatelin, to the finesse of his wines. 


‘ A Peep into Chatelin’s. 


‘The double saloons of this learned patrician, exa- 
mined with a little tact, present to the eye of the ob- 
serving guest, a picture worthy of his interest, from 
the variety of objects which are there assembled. 

* In the first place, the bottom of the saloon is oc- 
cupied by a young lady, who unites the most perfect 
grace to the most tender solicitude ; her anticipations 
are equal to all the guests who come, without distinc-~ 
tion, to make a stay, shorter or longer, in this kind of 
temple ; she seems also to possess the gift of second- 
sight, for, with a commanding glance of the eye, the 
meats which you have most desired in silence upon the 
card, are brought and laid before you by one of the 
waiters, even before you have given the smallest inti- 
mation of that which you intend to take ; just as if it 
were done by enchantment ; and more than one con- 
sumer, were he put to the test, would confess that he 
has not with impunity been seated in a certain place, 
without having experienced the effects of this species 
of sorcery on his going away. 

‘The fore-part of the saloon is usually occupied 
with solitary eaters, who never invite any body, be- 
cause they are never invited themselves by any one ; 
for this reason, they call loudly for what a want, 
wait impatiently, eat precipitately, and pay slowly, even 
on going away. 

* The lower sides of the saloon are usually furnished 
with travelling families, who, satisfied with a modest 
meal, sharpen it with one of those meats which is un- 
known to them; and they seem to enjoy with pleasure 
a sight entirely new to their eyes. 

* In thé centre of the saloon, and in some measure 
concealed by a stove, laden with the richest gifts of 
Flora and Pomona, stands a small table, for the most 
part occupied with old customers, who frequently ob- 
tain a very considerable reduction by the care and deli- 
cacy of the /ittle dishes which are presented to them by 
the hand of the master of the house. Here, then, is 
the place in question. 

‘ The saloon, upon the first floor, is usually occupied 
with two lovers ; to judge of them by the eagerness of 
the one, the small faces of the other, and the sensu- 
ality of both, pleasure sparkles in their eyes; and by 
the choice which presides over the composition of 
their meal, one may guess the past, and foresee the fu- 
ture. 

* Lastly, in one of the particular cabinets, are two 
married people of the same stamp. One may judge, 
by the shawl which the lady has kept on her shoulders, 
and the respectable distance which the gentleman ob- 
serves, that a long time has passed since they had any 
thing new to say to each other ; they had, nevertheless, 
made up their minds to go to the play en loge grillee. 
They went in at half-past four, and it is now half-past 
eight. Not seeing them come down, though they had 
asked for nothing during three hours, Henri ventures 
to go into their cabinet—after, however, having tapped 
at the door with his fore-finger...... They are both asleep. 


*O ye, who have the good fortune to be invited to 
dine by a connoisseur at Chatelin’s do not go so high ; 
remain below, and place yourselves at the above-men- 
tioned table near the stove, christened in the house by 
the name of the 8, for two reasons : the first, because 
—but you know them already ! 


* Chatelin now advances, and presents himself to 
your inviter, for he knows well how to distinguish the 
inviter from the invitee,) his carte & manger bound in 
veau de Pontoise, with giltedges. His eyes are seeking 
to read in your’s to what meats you intend to give the 
preference. But as this card, from its shape and bulk, 
might be taken for the supplement to the Dictionnaire 
de l’ Academie, Monsieur Chatelin relieves you from 
the embarrassment, in which you are suspended, the 
first course and the entremets, by telling you, in a 
modest tone, to the tune of the ** King of Prussia’s 
March,” in the following lines, which, as they would 
lose considerably by any translation, we shall give our 
readers in the original : 


eee 
*“ A bon titre je suis 
Renommé dans Paris, 
Pour les morceaux exquis 
Que je fournis ; 
* « Mon salon est toujours garni 
Et mon buffet bien assorti, 
Des mets qui sont les mieux choisis ; 
Dans tous les tems, au méme prix, 
On peut trouver réuni 
Des alimens de tout pays. 
* « On vante mon chablis, 
Mes huttres, mes radis, 
Ainsi que mes salmis 
De perdrix. 
* * Mes godiveaux au ris ; 
Mes tourtes, mes hachis : 
Fameux patés, gros et petits, 
Bien dorés et bien arrondis ; 
Beeuf au naturel, au coulis ; 
Mouton aux navets bien roussis.”’ 


* As the uncertainty of the inviter is always the same, 
and, moreover, as it is impossible for you to eat of 
all these articles, Chatelin, who perceives this, con- 
tinues to excite we! sensuality, by giving you, in a 
higher key, the following short cut : 

* * Papillotes, 
Poulets rétis, 
Gibelotes, 
Macaronis, 
Matelotes, 
Salsifis, 
Frits, 
Fines compotes, 
De puits, 
Cuits. 
Je conserve dindons farcis 
Pour les maris, 
Excellent thon pour les impolis. 
Cervelle pour les étourdis.” 

* Know, then, that once seated in this place, you 
have under your control, as the elements of the dinner 
that is offered to you, to choose between : 

11 Stews, 
29 Hors d’ceuvres, cold and hot, 
25 Entrées of beef, 
27 Ditto of veal, 
35 Ditto of poultry,” 
12 Ditto of game, 
9 Ditto of pastry, 
26 Ditto of fish, 
29 Ditto of dessert. 
* The whole of which you may moisten with— 
27 Kinds of red wine, 
17 Ditto of white, 
7 Ditto of vin de liqueur, 
33 Ditto of liqueurs. 
Without reckoning the coffee, and other mixtures, such 
as gloria, punch, bishop, §c. &c. 

‘ Happy, indeed, is he who can every day verify the 
exactitude of this description, made to stimulate the 
curiosity and emulation of those who reflect on the 
surest means of putting the theories here taught in 
practice. —Pp. 205—211. 





INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 





Poems, Original, Lyrical, and Satirical, containing 
Indian Reminiscences of the late Sir Toby Rendrag, 
M. N.S. 12mo., pp. 200. Boyls. London, 1829. 
THERE is a consistency about this poem which 

we admire. The thoughts are worthy of the lan- 

guage, the language of the versification, and the 
spirit in which it is written, of all three. The 
notes are not at all more stupid than the text, and 
the text not the least more malicious than the 
notes. The author’s wit cannot accuse his imagi- 
nation of showing it off to disadvantage, neither 
can his imagination complain that it suffers in- 
justice in being | xe with his understanding. 

His knowledge of Indian habits is about as exten- 

sive as his knowledge of English taste. 

The following extract will justify our obser- 
vations : 

‘ Not so your Musselmans—they’re lewd, and proud 

Viewing with inward scorn as vile deceivers ’ 

All other sects—they raise their voices loud, 

Abusing when they dare all unbelievers. 

Like Spanish Priests, they'd plunder, purge, and 





Jews, Pagans, Christians—for their saint Mahomet ! 
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Some reader here may think that bile or spleen 
Hath led me from the path of true narration : 

I talk as I have heard, read, known, and seen 

All Musselmans are foes to toleration. 

To gain their favour free from sneers, derision— 
Let grow your beard, and then try - - - circumcision ! 





Waving religion, be it understood, 

That Musselmans are liberal, bold, and zealous ; 
Careless of money, prodigal of blood, 

Obliging, neighbourly, when not too jealous. 
Fond of their ease, wit, wine, and jocularity, 
They sometimes court like us, for popularity. 


Upon this subject we have said enough ; 

Besides ‘* Qui hits” may think it stale or foolish ; 
Still worse—the Muse seems rather in a huff 

Like some fond Miss in love, grown sick and mulish, 
“* Proceed (she says) you've other theme to handle, 
Or I will leave you, and your farthing candle.” 


** City of Palaces!” I greet thee low, 

Although I think the term inapplicable— 
There’s vanity enough, God knows, and show ; 
But palaces may suit an Eastern fable! 

Some houses are substantial, airy, roomy, 

And others dirty, mean, close, hot, and gloomy ! 


Calcutta! low I greet thy modern walls, 

Thy drains, rails, tanks, straw huts of Hindoo labour, 
Large, straggling, flat-roof’d houses, good for squalls, 
Scarce one in shape or size like to its neighbour. 
Improve thy streets, lanes, bridges, rails and pottery, 
Nor waste the public money gain’d by Lottery. 


’Tis true, thy buildings some are worth a viewing— 

Yet, sober Hindoos pass them one and all, 

To see thy ‘* Great House,’ and what's there a 
doing, 

Scarce deigning one side-glance at yon Town-hall. 

Long may’st thou hold thy proud exalted station, 

‘* Great House” of fame—the wonder of each nation! 


Thy lions rampant, and thy kingly arms, 

Thy double fronts, and wings in circle winding, 

Thy stuccoed domes, and marble halls have charms, 

When dust, hot winds, and Hackery wheels are 
grinding, 

Compared with thee, I’ve never seen thy brother— 

1 wish our King (poor man) had such another. 


Fair is the strand from asses, cows and pigs, 
And gay the scene at eve on ev’ry Sunday ; 
There half-cast Dandies drive their loves in gigs, 
And debtors (one in seven) have no dun day. 
Flags, masts, ships, sinnaces, here far surpass 
The roaring beach—vain-glory of Madras! 


‘Try not our city eastward here too far, 
Where narrow zig-zags give poor natives shelter ; 
Where many a drunken Dhobie, and Lascar, 
Fight, dance, and fiddle—tumble helter skelter ; 

, Where Methodistic fanatics may snarl 
At laughing Hindoos, perch’d upon a barrel. 


I never fancied vagrant preacher's canting, 

Illiberal on all subjects but long prayers ; 

Vulgar, illiterate—stretching truth by ranting 
*Gainst worldly cravings, and grim Satan’s snares. 
Such as I’ve met, lived well themselves and thriving, 
With flocks of children—for they all love wiving. 


In modes and manners, there’s a wrong and right, 
And so there is in spiritual instruction ; 

The fear of hell may heathen minds affright, 

But education bears a sure production. 

No Missionary serves a cause religious 

By speech offensive, ranting, and litigious.’ 


This book will give offence te no one except 
the friends of Lord Byron, whose verse he has 
adopted, and to those of Mr. Fairlee whose cha- 
racter he has praised. 





Duelling. —The projét de loi in the French Chamber 
of Deputies is likely to meet with much opposition, 
from the rigour with which some of its provisions have 
been made. The projét assigns the following punish- 
ments: for voluntary homicide, without premeditation 
or malice prepense, hard labour for life. For killing 
the antagonist, with premeditation and malice, death. 
For wounds, producing illness or incapacity for more 
than twenty days, if without premeditation, imprison- 
ment from one month to two years, with from 16 to 
200 francs fine; if with premeditation, imprisonment 
from two to five years, and from fifty to five hundred 
francs five. 


a 








THE ATHENEUM. 





LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 


ABOUT a year since, we alluded to a course of lec- 
tures upon the subject of Education, which, though 
delivered in an obscure part of the metropolis by a 
foreign gentleman, and though not forced upon public 
notice by any pompous announcement, struck us as 
displaying an intimate acquaintance with human nature, 
and embodying more practical wisdom than almost 
any thing we had ever omer or read upon the subject. 
In spite of the immense disadvantages under which 
these lectures were delivered, we are rejoiced that they 
excited so much attention as to induce Dr. Biber, the 
gentleman to whom we have alluded, to commence an- 
other course next week upon the same all-important 
subject. From the following paper our readers may 
form some notion of the range of topics which these 
lectures will embrace : but we will undertake to say, 
that, unless by attending his course, they can form no 
notion of the illustration which these topics are capable 
of, received from so comprehensive and experienced a 
mind. 

The following are the questions which he intends to 
treat : 

I. What are the rights and duties of the family and 
of society at large respectiug the education of children 
belonging to them ? 

II. To what sort and degree of education can every 
human individual, as such, lay claim, independently 
of rank, fortune, or any other distinction ? 

li]. How far is the education of a child to be regu- 
lated according to his natural capacities, and how far 
must external circumstances be permitted to affect it ? 

IV. What are the chief obstacles to a more general 
education of the poor, and what are the leading errors 
committed in this greatest of all charities, as far as it 
extends at present ? 

V. What are the chief errors committed in the edu- 
cation of the wealthier classes, and by what means can 
the education of both poor and rich be made to pro- 
duce in the course of time a more harmonious state of 
society ? 

VI. How far has Christianity hitherto been allowed 
to influence education, and by what means are the 
difficulties arising from outward distinctions among 
Christians to be obviated in it? 

For other information, we refer the reader to the 
Advertisement. 








CATALOGUE RAISONNE. 





Two Lectures on Population. By N.W. Senior, Esq. 
Saunders and Otley. London, 1829. 


1n an early Number of our Journal, we shall invite 
our readers’ attention to these interesting lectures, 
from the pen of a writer who has already done much, 
and who, we trust, will do much more, to rescue poli- 
tical economy from the hands of empirical teachers, and 
to give it a stable and scientific character. 
—_——— 


The Origin of Man, §c. Wilson. London, 1829. 


Tuis work, we understand, is from the pen of a very 
young lady. It displays a degree of talent which we 
shall rejoice to see otherwise directed ; not in such dark 
discussions as these, for it is with that practical me- 
taphysics which is concerned in engaging the affections 
and purifying the conscience, that we always wish to 
find the female sex occupying themselves, and enlight- 
ening us. 


Nature Displayed, §c. London, 1829. 

THOUGH we may entertain some doubts respecting 
the application of Mr. Dufief's system of all languages, 
we now feel no doubt whatever that it has been most 
successful in communicating a knowledge of French. 
The peculiar conventional character of that language 
prescribes a plan of teaching somewhat different from 
that which is, perhaps, abstractedly, the most complete 
and methodical ; and we have the assurance of many 
impartial persons, who have made this (the only fair) 
trial of Mr. Dufief’s system, that it has enabled them 
to progress very surely and rapidly. The present edi- 
tion is the ninth. 





Natural History of Enthusiasm, 

Ball. London, 1829. 

WE had intended to dismiss this work with a brief 
notice ; but, after looking it over, we found that it con- 
tained matter for more diligent perusal and ample 
aaa which we hope very shortly to bestow upon 
i 


Holdsworth and 
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LOVE TENACIOUS OF LIFE. 








ALL wen that live to think and feel— 
Have lofty thoughts and passions strong, 
Do choose some object for their zeal, 
And seek it always—right or wrong. 


And when, by long and patient strife 
The paramount desire is gained, 

There is no more of good in life ; 
And still to be—is to be chained. 


To live when that for which they thought 
Life only given, is all their own, 

Is from the height an age had bought, 
In one brief moment to be thrown ; 


Or find, perchance, the toil-won prize 
_ Unlike #hat, when remote, it seemed, 
And stript of all the daszling dyes 

That round it, in the sunset, gleamed ; 


Or feel that the insatiate heart 
Still pines for something unpossest— 
That only strife can peace impart, 
And labour only gender rest. 
But I have sought—nor sought in vain— 
And yet to die feel no desire ; 
Nor have I lost my precious gain, 
Nor does the rich possession tire. 


Death the most fadeless wreath may be, 
That, to the conqueror, Heaven can give— 
To fly, with red-winged Victory, 
To where the souls of heroes live ; 
And sweet unto the failing sense 
Of patriot bidding Earth farewell, 
To hear, on his departure thence, 
A nation’s praise in chorus swell ; 


Nor less unnatural to the bard, 
When he has built his monument, 

To pant, like Flaccus, to be starred, 
And prune him for the long ascent. 


But earthly love, to earth confined, 
Demands of life the longest day ; 
It is not only in the mind, 
But mixes with the putrid clay. 
J.M.H. 


Influence of the senses of animals upon their intelli- 
gence.—The body, according to Galen, is the organ of 
the soul ; consequently, all the members are of great 
utility. It is on this account that the members are 
different, since souls themselves are of a different 
nature. The bold and courageous lion has powerful 
teeth and claws ; the bull is provided with horns, and 
the boar with tusks. Timorous animals, such as the 
hare and stag, are organized to escape from danger 
by rapid flight. Man, endowed with intelligence, has 
received from nature hands for his weapons and pro- 
tection. ‘These instruments he employs in the arts, in 
war, and in peace. He needs neither horns nor tusks. 
By means of his hands, he provides for himself shoes, 
cuirasses, lances, arrows; he constructs walls and 
houses; he makes clothes, and rivals in this manner, 
not only the animals which inhabit the earth, but those 
which fly in the air, or live in the sea. By means of 
his hands, he writes laws, erects temples and statues, 
constructs vessels, makes fiutes, lyres, knives, pincers, 
and all sorts of instruments necessary for the arts. It 
is by these means he transmits his meditations to pos- 
terity, while he holds a conversation with Plato, Aris- 
totle, or Hippocrates. Thehands, then, arethe best things 
which could have been given to man, as an intelligent 
being : but for this very reason Anaxagoras asserts he is 
not the most intelligent being, whilst Aristotle main- 
tains, from the same cause, that he is. It is not his 
hands which have pointed out the arts to man, it is his 
understanding. The hands are merely instruments ; 
Thus, it is not the lyre which instructs the musician, 
nor the pincers which make the smith: yet they are 
only artists by aid of their intelligence. 
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THE PASSING OF THE BILL. 


The Passing of the Bill; a New Tragedy. By Mr 

Shiel. (Still in MS.) 

WuetTHe_R it be true or not that the Duke of 
Wellington has directed the Poet Laureate to 
compose a carmen triumphale on the passing of 
the Catholic Bill,—that the present high-minded 
possessor of the sack-butt, unawed, like his official 
brother, Sir Charles Wetherell, by the nod and 
field-marshal’s uniform of the Premier, has de- 
clined the task,—and that, in consequence of this 
obstinacy, the Rev. Mr. Millmann has kindly under- 
taken to furnish the required number of stanzas, 
—we have not been able, after making the most 
diligent inquiries, satisfactorily to ascertain. But, 
should the state of the case be as is reported, we 
have every reason to believe that the Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford will favour us with an early 
copy of his work, and that we shall be able to lay 
before our readers a hymn which will send down 
the name of Mr. Peel to a distant posterity in 
company with those illustrious characters whom 
the reverend gentleman has previously delighted 
to honour—Belshazzar and the Apollo Belvidere. 

Meantime, a rival to this distinguished poet— 
divine—professur—has started up in a quarter 
from which some commemoration of the great 
recent event might certainly have been looked 
for. Our readers will hear without surprise, and 
doubtless with great pleasure, that recent events 
having emancipated Mr. Shiel from the daily toil 
which was his portion as long as the great 
Catholic Parliament continued its sittings, has 
returned to those pursuits whence his youthful 
forehead gathered laurels which only the thicker 
and more spreading wreath which has since been 
entwined for him could have shaded from public 
view. 

* Your house, Sir,’ he says, in a beautiful dedi- 
cation to the Manager of the Dublin Theatre,— 
* Your house was the little farm, the rus pater- 
num, where I ploughed the deep furrows of age, 
and the soft untilled cheek of youth with the 
——— of no ungenerous or un-Irish tears. 

ut my country demanded its Cincinnatus, and I 
deserted the peaceful scenes of dramatical inven- 
tion for the sanguinary field of real tragedy. But 
the battle is fought; the enemies of Ireland are 
vanquished; and I return with the spolia opima 
which I have won in the conflict, to hang them in 
the hall, which is endedred by a thousand youth- 
ful recollections, and was the scene of a thousand 
youthful triumphs !’ 

Our readers will gather from these remarks, 
that Mr. Shiel’s forthcoming drama is an histori- 
cal play, and that the subject of it is the Passine 
or THE Caruotic Bitx. We should be misusing 
the opportunity which the kindness of an Irish 
friend has afforded, if we were to waste any time 
in general criticisms upon the performance of 
which we are about to give an abstract. We shall 
merely, therefore, remark, that if in poetical dic- 
tion, and some of the inferior constituents of dra- 
matical excellence, it falls short of some of Mr. 
Shiel’s earlier works, it displays an attention, even a 
minute chronological attention, to historical truth, 
—an adherence to costume, and a skill in seizing 
situations, which are above all praise, and which 
must contribute prodigiously to add even to that 
treble reputation which he has won as a poet, an 
orator, and an agitator, 

The play opens about the close of November 
last, and the first scene is a meeting of the 
Cabinet Council. The ecavillers will, no doubt, 
complain that this scene too closely assimilates 
the meetings in Downing-street to those in the 
Corn Exchange, Dublin: they will inform us, 
that when twelve Englishmen meet together, 
it is generally for the purpose of talking, not 
of speechifying ; and probably they will inform 
us, in a very authoritative manner, that since 
the commencement of the present premiership 
oratory is banished, not merely by custom, but 
by special edict from the Cabinet. All this we 








think very absurd; for, if the members of the 
Cabinet do not take offence at the mode in which 
their proceedings are described, we should like to 
know who hasa right to be offended ;and,as wenever 
heard that the individual members of the Cabinet 
complained of the reporters in the newspapers for 
giving coherency to their Parliamentary discourses, 
we do not think it likely that they should abuse a 
dramatist who performs a similar service for their 
ministerial deliberations. And as Mr. Shiel has 
successfully adopted, and even improved upon, 
the modern dramatical blank verse, that we are 
sure it will be impossible to detect the slightest 
approach to poetical formality in any part of the 
scene. 

The first speaker is Lord Bathurst, who ex- 
presses himself decidedly hostile to a settlement 
of the question, as likely to prove fatal to the Con- 
stitution. He is followed by Lord Ellenborough 
in asomewhat ornate speech, at the commencement 
of which the Duke of Wellington sinks into a 
sound slumber. The Chancellor then delivers a 
powerful harangue, in which he expresses his opi- 
nion as a lawyer, that certain Acts do disqualify the 
Catholic from holding certain offices, which Acts, 
it is his opinion, the three estates of the realm 
have the power of removing. But he adds : 

* Power without will, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

1s nothing : both together move the heavens, 

And could, no doubt, remove the 12th of Charles.’ 

There is a pause for a few minutes, after which 
Mr. Peel delivers a very long speech, which 
concludes in the following itmpressive manner : 

‘ Thus, Lords and Gentlemen, I’ve Jaid before you 

An abstract of the letters which have reached 

Your humble servant, (servant of the Crown 

Also,) touching the state of that poor country, 

Whereof I once was the prime-secretary. 

It must be owned things are not as they should be, 

Nor, as for many reasons, chiefly public, 

Though some of them referring to myself, 

1 could have wished they were. 

[Takes out a white pocket handkerchief, wipes his 
eyes: Mr, Goulburn having done the same, Mr. 
Peel proceeds.) 

Forgive this feeling, 

And listen while I offer what appears 

To me, much thinking upon this sad subject, 

[Lord Ellenborough across the table to Lord Aber 
deen. ‘ He got that from Brougham.’ Lord 
Aberdeen, haughtily : ‘No, from Demosthenes : of 
course you remember Euo: wey ovy moAA—um. 
But pray let us hear what he is saying.’) 

And, often reading through both what I’ve shown you 

Just now, and likewise suudry documents 

Which I’ve received from various private sources, 

The sagest counsel. It is a wish, my Lords 

And Gentlemen, a wish most near my heart, 

That all we do, both elsewhere and in Ireland, 

May be so done that all our conntrymen 

Should in our measures be content and happy, 

And for this end I would coerce the Papists, 

Yet so that e’en the Papists should acknowledge 

We did them service ; 1 would restrain the fury 

Of my dear friends the Orangemen, and win 

Their love, by binding them : for madness 

Beseems not man or woman, ox or dog. 

The disaffected 1 would hang at once, 

But in a mode which they should own was fair, 

And even, in their cooler moments, pleasant. 

This scheme of mild conciliatery coercion, 

It it be feasible, I think would answer ; 

If not—and here I own a doubt steps in, 

(For what we have not proved, we cannot tell 

Whether ’twill do or no,) why then | feel 

*Twere better that we sought some other plan, 

And, if that plan be safe, | think ’tis wise 

That we should make the trial—if unsafe, 

I think upon the whole we ’d better not. 

After a few words from Mr. Goulburn, who 
expresses himself perfectly in accordance with 
the sentiments of Mr. Peel, Mr. Herries delivers 
an anti-Catholic oration, in the midst of which 
the Dake of Wellington suddenly starts, rubs his 
eyes, and awakes. ‘The whole council is in some 
alarm, and Mr. Herries hastily resumes his seat. 
The Duke then rises, and states in a few words, 
which are very properly given in prose, that he is 
rejoiced to find such a unanimous feeling in 








favour of concession pervading the Cabinet, as 
his own opinions had long been made up, and as 
he had brought ‘with him the heads of the mea- 
sure, which he thought likely to accomplish the 
object ; a measure which he had no doubt his 
Majesty, acting by their advice, would be happy 
to recommend in his speech to Parliament. The 
Council then breaks up; and Lord Bathurst re- 
marks to Mr. Herries as they leave the chamber, 
that little reliance could be placed upon public 
men if they allowed their private convictions to 
interfere with their sense of public duty ; in which 
observation Mr. Herries most cordially concurs. 

After this, the scene changes to Ireland, and 
we ffhd ourselves at a meeting of the Order of 
Liberators. During the celebration of divine 
service, or rather in the middle of a second ser- 
mon by Mr. Steele, the Brunswickers break into 
the chapel. A battle follows, which is de- 
scribed with uncommon power, but which we 
have not space to extract at length, nor the heart 
to spoil by selections. The scene terminates 
with an agreement between the two parties that 
they will keep the peace with each other, and 
argue the question in recitative. This ingenious 
artifice introduces the chorus, which consists 
half of Catholies—half of Brunswickers, who 
always appear in the intervals of the dialogue, 
even when the previous scene happens to be in 
London, to carry on the interest of the piece, and 
enlighten the people of England respecting the 
real state of their unhappy country. The first 
chorus brings the history down to the landing of 
St. Patrick; and, though we have always scrupled 
to express a decided opinion upon the general 
question, we must say that so far we think the 
reasonings urged in favour of Emancipation are 
considerably more powerful than those on the 
other side. 

On the rising of the curtain at the commence- 
ment of the second act, the Marquis of Douro is 
discovered walking pensively in the garden behind 
Apsley House, contemplating the new buildings. 
During this walk, much is left, as in the case of 
Lord Burleigh, to the imagination of the reader ; 
for the young nobleman only utters two words 
from which the subject of his meditations may be 
gathered. These words are, ‘ My father !’ and 
* Miss Lawless !’ after pronouncing which last syl- 
lables, he rushes madly into the house. That we 
may finish this delicate part of the subject at once, 
we quote the apology which Mr. Shiel makes for 
this part of his poem, which, while we admire 
it as excellent art, upon personal grounds 
we must condemn. ‘In imagining,’ he says, ‘ an 
attachment between two interesting young persons, 
with both of whom I am utterly unacquainted, and 
to one of whom I have reason to believe there is 
no counterpart in the real world, I have been 
anxious, on the one hand, to give a certain senti- 
mental interest to my play during its progress ; 
and, on the other, by omitting the usual termiua- 
tion of such proceedings, to show how the 
streamlets of iadividual attachment are, at the 
present moment, lost in the great ocean swell of 
national rejoicing.’ These two loving souls are so 
overcome with exultation at the passing of the 
Bill, that, as Lord Douro expresses it, in his 
speech at the close of the fifth act— 

* Marriage were dull after such ecstacy.’ 

After all, the best excuse for the introduction of 
such allusions is, that the parties, though des- 
perately smitten, do not meet once in the course 
of the play, and, it appears, never did meet 
before. 

We are then transported to Oxford, on the first 
day of the session,—an admirable contrivance, by 
which the reader is saved from the too sudden 
shock of a direct announcement from the throne. 
The debate in the Convocation is characteris- 
tically dull; though nothing can be much better 
imagined than the arch solemn manner in which 
(after the petition is voted) the Vice-Chancellor 
takes Mr. Peel’s letter from his pocket and reads 
it to the assembled Dons. We hope to see Liston 
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in the part. The Chorus then enters, and traces 
the rise and progress of potatoes. Besides the 
research oy in this composition, the versi- 
fication is often very striking, and the Doric is 
more strictly preserved than in any other of the 
Choruses. 

The third act opens with a fine dialogue between 
William Cobbett and a man from the West 
Country. The former having given his friend a 
general account of the intention of Ministers, the 
farmer responds : 

* Man.—Now, master Cobbett, I should like mainly 
to know whether you a’rnt chousing I, for to speak 
the plain tru: and I hope it won’t give you no om 
seeing as I mean none.—I say, I can’t see as ho ey 
can be going to let in the Papishers when it is only three 
weeks next Wednesday,—for I mind the day well,— 
since I and my wife, and my three children, put our 
crosses to a petition to keep them out. And twan’t a 
common petition either, Mr. Cobbett, for ’twere writ- 
ten upon a long piece of white parchment as smooth 
as my child’s chin, and tied with blue ribbon at the 
corners. Now I don’t see exactly how these two things 
agrees together. 

‘ Mr. Cobbett.—And did they really tell you, my good 
friend, that the people in the London Parliament House 
would care about your Devonshire petitions ? 

* Man.—Why, as for its being a Devonshire petition, 
if you means anything slightly to the Devonshire 
people, I don’t think its very civil, and I should not 
mind, though you be a great man, and writes a great 
deal about Indi silks —— 

* Mr. Cobbett——Indian Corn, Thomas, if you please. 
India silks indeed! do you think I would write about 
their poor flimsy, ragged, beggarly, salt and water 
Leadenhall-street taffeta ? 

* Man.—Well, well, Indian corn then ; but, as I was 
saying, if you abuses Devonshire I am your man ; and, 
as for a petition twas signed by more great folks than 
you ever seed in your life, I'll answer for it. There was 
Squire Bastard, and Sir Thomas no, he is not 
a Protestant, and our parson—he is an honourable in 
his own right, and the Bishop of Exeter along with 
Lord Rolle, a score other peers of the realm who 
signed their names out. straight and plain without put- 
ting any Lord at all before them, as if they knewed 
the people we were petitioning, and could ax them any- 
thing as soon as they look at them, and tell them 
they might go to the devil if they did not give them 
what they wanted. 

* Mr. Cobbett—Thomas, were you paid your wages 
last Saturday ? 

‘ Man.—To be sure I was : what for do you want to 
know ? 

‘ Mr. Cobbett.—Have you any of the money about you 
that you were paid in? 

‘ Man.—Yes, Sir, what I have saved up for four 
weeks to come up to London with. (Produces a five- 
pound Bank of England note. 

* Mr. C. (looks at it for some minutes, then throws it 
down and stamps about for some moments with great 
vehemence. The countryman follows him with his eyes, 
which exhibit much astonishment and perturbation.) 
—The cowardly, dirty, treacherous, murderous borough- 
monger. Pay a poor man who has been slaving 
and starving for twelve hours a day for all the 
week, except the one day on which they send him to 
catch cold by sitting on one of the wretched seats they 
call free benches, in the churches which they stole from 
the Catholics; and all that he may hear a canting, 
hypocritical, mean-spirited sermon from one of the fat, 
feasting, tithing, thieving shovel hats, to pay a man 
who has gone through all these miseries with such stuff 
as this. And they had the impudence to ask you to 
sign one of their petitions after this ? 

Man (evidently alarmed.)—Why, gracious me, Mr. 
Cobbett, the bank that that’s drawn on ha’nt stopped, 
has it ? 

‘ Mr. C.—Not stopped, my good fellow, not stopped ! 
yes, for the last thirty years. This rag, my good 
fellow, is worth just that, (snapping his fingers,) and no 
more. 

* Man.—Well, that is a job! Who could have 
thought they’d have used me like that ? 

‘ Mr. C—Who could have thought it? 
thought it. I knew it, and I told you of it. 
never hear of THE THING? 

* Man.—Lord, no, Sir, what is it ? 

‘ Mr. C.—Then, my good fellow, I am sorry for your 
case ; and, if you put this bundle of Registers in your 
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* Afan.—Oh, thank you, Sir; then, if I take them to 
the bank, they'll give me gold for them.’ 

* Mr. C.—Give you gold for them, will they? No, 
they'll hang youas sure as you are born. Why, there 
is not such a set of hanging, butcherly, bloodsuck- 
ing ruffians in the country. If you have any liking for 
your life, you had better keep out of their way.’ 
© Man.—And what must I do with this note, Mr. Cob- 

tt ? 

* Mr. C—Why it's just possible, you may find as 
great a fool as yourself to take it of you. 

* Man.—I hope I shall; but rot me if I ever vote for 
the parson again if he does not right me for this. 
[Exeunt.]’ 

We pass over all the scenes in the two Houses 
as perfectly insufferable: indeed, we hope Mr. 
Shiel will be induced to retrench those parts of his 
play with an unsparing hand. From these, the 
scene between the Duke of Wellington and the 
Marchioness of Conyngham, at the close of the 
third act, is a delightful relief. The act closes 
with a chorus, in which the different clauses of 
Poyning’s Act are debated seriatim§ An allusion 
to the passing Act is most happily introduced by 
way of contrast. 

The fourth act brings us to Battersea Fields ; 
and, in that open space, the Hibernian imagination 
of Mr. Shiel runs perfectly riot. The observations 
of the countrymen who are witnesses to the duel, 
though far too witty for the dull beef-eaters of 
Battersea, and altogether savouring of the potato, 
are, nevertheless, very amusing. Then follows a 
tremendous scene, which is laid, at night, in the 
caverns under the office of ‘ The Morning Jour- 
nal? Here are assembled Mr. Haleomb, Mr. 
Isaacson, the Rev. Edward Irving, and a number 
of other.conspirators, who are discussing the best 
means of deposing his present Majesty, and 
placing the Duke of Cumberland upon the throne. 
After a few minutes, two muffled figures enter the 
room, whom, after some time, we learn to be 
the Marquis of Chandos and Mr. Trant. The 
scene reminds us, perhaps too strikingly, of the 
corresponding one in Marino Faliero; and the 
speech of the member for Dover especially recalled 
those pathetic lines,— 

* You never eat their bread,’ &c. e 
The chorus to this act is the most remarkable 
in the play. We must extract a passage.* 

The fifth act flags less than might be expected. 
A Scotch devil belonging to ‘ The Morning Jour- 
nal’ reveals the plot to Mr. Joseph Hume, who 
he mistakingly imagined would suffer, as one of 
the ministry, from its explosion; and through 
him it is disclosed to the Government. The Mar- 
quis of Chandus and Mr. Trant are sentenced to 
be hanged; but just then the Bill passes, and in 
the universal enthusiasm they are pardoned. 

After this we have the St. Patrick’s Dinner, 
which terminates with a scene in the streets. Mr. 
O’Connell is seen walking home between the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Leveson Gower, to 
each of whom he ever and anon turns, saying in 
his impassioned manner : 

‘ Hereditary Bondsmen ! know ye not, 

Would ye be free, yourselves must strike the blow ?’ 
The hymn of triumph at the close is equal to any 
thing in Irish poetry. 


A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 


Cuapter V. 
(Continued from page 220.) 

From the foregoing letter, which I trust I have 
committed no breach of honesty in communi- 
cating to my readers, they will, no doubt, have 
formed a very favourable opinion of Miss Corrie. 

In her countenance there was not much either 
to confirm or weaken such prepossessions. It 
was thin and angular, contained an unusually 
small mouth, a sharp penetrating nose, and a pair 
of grey eyes, more expressive and sparkling than 
grey eyes usually are. Whether that expression 
was one of intelligence, or of mere shrewdness, 
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or contained equal portions of cleverness and 
cunning, would have been a fair subject of specu- 
lation to a person looking at her face for the first 
time. It was a face that no person would have cared 
to look at twice for any pleasure thatit afforded ; 
but which was ‘full of useful learning,’ as the 
lawyers, say to those who were making up their 
minds upon some doubtful questions in physiog- 
nomy. 

Her figure was short, but not so short as to hin- 
der her from drawing it into an attitude of dignit 
when she was introduced to a new visitor, aske 
questions about her system of education, or thrown 
into the company of a sister of the craft. Nothing, 
however, could be further from dignity than her 
ordinary quick springing step, a characteristic 
never wanting in short persons who have a con- 
siderable sense of their own importance, and be- 
longing par excellence to the editors of weekly 
newspapers, young templars, and ladies who are 
much in the habit of being consulted upon af- 
fairs of the heart. 

M‘Kinnon, whose acquaintance with the indi- 
cations of character in the form and countenance, 
was naturally not more profound than his know- 
ledge of the character itself, did not form many 
theories about his new governess. He was pre- 
viously determined to be pleased ; and, as he saw 
something in her face which looked to him like 
talent, and as he did not observe any symptoms 
there of a deficiency in good-nature, he easily 
persuaded himself that the dynasty of the new in- 
mate would be of an unmingled advantage to his 
dear child. 

By her first conversation with him, Miss Corrie 
contrived still more completely to establish herself 
in his good opinion. 

‘Iam about to intrust to your care, Miss Corrie, 

the only possession of any value which I have left 
to me in the world. If I thought it were safe in my 
keeping, it should never have been given into other 
hands. In the foolishness of my vanity, I may once 
have flattered myself that I was capable of such 
acharge. I may have deceived myself into the 
belief that love would stand me in the stead of 
knowledge ; that with nothing but a father’s af- 
fection for my guide, I could grope my way 
through all the windings and intricacies of the 
female heart, and that with no other clue to the 
difficulties which must beset my child’s path than 
is supplied by the quickness of a father’s appre- 
hension—I could anticipate them all—I fancied 
that my prayers would be effectual with heaven 
to grant to my weakness that assistance without 
which the greatest strength must prove ineffec- 
stual. But i have been cured, Madam, of this 
presumptuous confidence : I shall be trifling with 
my daughter’s safety, if I any longer trust to 
such feeble protection as my own. I place her 
under the guardianship of one who, I am sure, will 
remember what a serious and solemn trust she is 
undertaking. 

‘With such feelings, my dear Sir, it is quite 
impossible that you could be an unfit person to 
manage the education of a daughter. You have 
been too diffident of your powers; for you could 
never have been aware of those mysteries in the 
character of our sex which you speak of, if you 
had not studied us very deeply.’ 


‘No, Miss Corrie, I assure you my ignorance 
is not affected ; I, feel how little I am fit for such 
a task.’ 

‘I am very rude to interrupt you,’ rejoined the 
governess ; ‘ but you must allow me to say that, 
on this subject, I cannot take even your testimony. 
I have seen something of pretenders to a know- 
ledge of human nature, and I would venture to 
hope that I am myself not a pretender; but give 
me leave to say that there are in the remarks you 
have just made indications which I cannot mis- 
take, that you have sounded the very deepest 
recesses of the female heart.’ 


‘ My experience of your sex, Madam, has been 
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ordinary degree of the light of nature as would 
enable me to make discoveries without it.’ 

‘Yes, so say all gentlemen who really under- 
stand us. They are aware, from the search that 
they have made, how very much there is to learn. 
The coxcombs treat us differently. One class of 
them consider our minds perfectly transparent 
er they can look through us ata first glance. 
The other regard us as mirrors which are to re- 
flect their own absurdities. Mr. M‘Kinnon has 
evidently studied in a different, and, I must add, 
a far better school than either.’ 

‘One discovery I certainly have made,’ said 
M‘Kinnon, beginning to suspect himself of pene- 
tration, and feeling a great veneration for Miss 
Corrie growing up side by side with his self- 
respect; ‘one discovery I have made, and that 
is, that the characters of women are much more 
various than is generally supposed. Does your 
experience bear me out in this remark ?” 

“It is a bold assertion,’ said Miss Corrie, ap- 
pearing to meditate upon the strikingly original 
proposition which M‘Kinnon had just enunciated. 
‘A very bold opinion to maintain in the teeth of 
our great moral poet’s common-place remark, 
that we have no characters at all. But I am con- 
vinced that you are right; indeed, I have always 
felt the truth of your sentiment, though I should 
never have dared to express it upon my own 
responsibility. Henceforth, I shall be more 
courageous.’ 

‘I think, perhaps,’ said M‘Kinnon, much em- 
boldened by this encouragement, ‘ that the differ- 
ence of character is more observable in women 
when they are young than in men.’ 

‘ Delightful !’ exclaimed Miss Corrie; ‘that is 
the very idea I have been so long in search of, 
but 1 have never found it any where. Yes, it 
must be as you say; the diversities among men 
arise from the difference of their occupations ; 
the diversities among women from the difference 
of their natures. You have made a most impor- 
tant addition to our stock of first principles, Sir.’ 

It was not in flesh and blood to resist such an 
attack as this,—to see a sentiment, which, when 
he first broached it, M‘Kinnon, with all his igno- 
rance, had almost suspected was none of the 
newest, treated as original, patronised, and ac- 
tually turned into an apothegm, by a person of 
whose acquaintance with the subject to which his 
opinion referred he had heard so much. 

The compliment was overpowering. Miss Corrie 
saw the impression she was making; and, if still 
more ambitious hopes did not for a moment float 
through her imagination, she at least felt that 
proper dexterity and caution alone were wanting 
to — a supremacy over both father and 
child. 

“A girl, on the other hand—in fact, I find I am 
only repeating your own remarks, you have so an- 
ticipated any thing I can say—in a girl, we must 
carefully watch the qualities which are already 
developed, to encourage or control them. In 
short, we must regulate ourselves, in the first case, 
for the object we have in view for the child; in 
the other, by the child itself.’ 

‘ As, at tennis, we keep our eye upon the point 
to which the ball is to be sent ; in billiards, upon 
the ball itself,’ said M‘Kinnon. 

* An admirable illustration!’ exclaimed Miss 
Corrie; ‘ it makes me see my Own meaning so 
much more clearly;’ though she was perfectly 
aware that the Rector had merely put tennis-ball 
for boy, and billiard-ball for girl, in her own sen- 
tence, and consequently that it could not, in the 
least, have illustrated her meaning. 

* Now, you see, my dear Sir, that I have always 
acted upon this plan of determining my course of 
study by the dispositions and habits of my pupil ; 
always, of course, where I have found any one 
tendency very strong, using those studies which 
would most effectually counteract it. Thus, if m 
pupil exhibit marks of a strong imagination, 
would make her attend exclusively to facts; if I 





thought her reasoning powers were likely to get 
the upper hand, and, of course, to make her dis- 
putatious, I would oblige her to read poetry. This 
plan I haye adopted, and found it answer ; . ut I was 
merely acting by guess. You have taught me the 
reason why I was so successful ; and now, too, I 
see more clearly than I ever did why it is so im- 
portant to educate women for society; they have 
no other profession except that of making them- 
selves agreeable.’ 


* You have done much, Miss Corrie, in the few 
minutes we have conversed, to clear up the diffi- 
culties which I had felt on the subject of female 
education ; but, instead of making me regret my 
resolution to give up the management of my 
daughter, you have only made me more deter- 
mined to resign her entirely into your hands.’ 

The result of this conversation was singularly 
satisfactory to Miss Corrie. In addition to the 
actual advantage she had gained, she had, in the 
course of it, sounded M‘Kinnon’s mind, and made 
herself thoroughly acquainted with all its shallow 
places. In her first experiment, she had followed 
the general principle, which probably will prove 
true in four cases out of five, that no amount of 
flattery is really felt excessive by the object of it, 
and that men are most pleased when the salve is 
applied to the rawest spots in their minds; still, 
as she had been so unfortunate as to meet with 
one or two exceptions to this rule, who had ex- 
hibited much indignation at the outrageousness 
of her compliments, she naturally felt apprehen- 
sive lest she might be venturing too far. 


In addition to the more direct benefits of so 
speedily establishing her supremacy, she felt all the 
satisfaction of an amateur experimentalist upon 
human weakness, at finding that she had not been 
rash or hasty in her calculation. We should 
be doing Miss Corrie injustice, however, if we 
supposed that she was utterly hypocritical in her 
conversation with M’Kinnon. In affecting to 
think that he was versed in the system of female 
education, in pretending to borrow maxims from 
him whieh she had had in constant service for 
many years, she was merely practising upon the 
Rector’s weakness. But she was not simply an 
impostor: she began life as one; but ere 
she had reached her present age of thirty- 
four years, her deceptions had become regu- 
larly domesticated in her mind. Practising all 
her early years for effect, and possessing, even in 
childhood, a skilful perception of the weaknesses 
and follies of those with whom she associated, she 
very soon discovered how cheap a reputation may 
be acquired among silly men and women by con- 
stantly talking in paradoxes. Her quick obser- 
vation convinced her how many opinions pass cur- 
rent in the world, simply because they were just 
the reverse of the true opinions, how many remarks 
attracted notice because they were tricked out in 
the gay form of antithesis, which, stripped of that 
disguise, would appear dull, vapid, and worthless. 
It was no very difficult thing, she thought, for 
people to make their nonsense peculiar, and to 
turn what ideas they had into epigrams. Her 
success corresponded with her expectations. In 
the day of her prosperity, she passed as a very 
clever woman; her sayings were recorded ; her 
points laughed at; her paradoxes believed. When 
her fortunes fell, her acquirements would have 
become useless, if she had not been able to make 
another, and I do not know, except on the world’s 

rinciples of morality, a more unworthy, use of 
ner talents As she had before employed her 
trickeries to gain her reputation, she now em- 
ployed them to gain her asupport. She made 
gentlemen, like Mr. M‘Kinnon, believe that she 
had a profound knowledge of character, because 
she described character in aphorisms; that she 
could educate their daughters because she laid 
down the principles of education in maxims. And 
at the same time, as we have seen, she obtained 
an additional security from those gentlemen’s 
belief in the value of the knowledge she could 





impart, by affecting to derive it from them. 
A long time, however, before she became an 
inmate of the Melcove parsonage, a change, 
which always takes place sooner or later, had 
taken place in her. She was still able to avail her- 
self of her old deceptions for the old purpose ; 
but in the deceptions themselves she had become 
a sincere believer. She really fancied that she 
had evolved an important principle of education, 
when she had merely uttered a happy and a 
pointed phrase ; that she had obtained a principle 
when she had only manufactured a sentence. 

The worst of this in Miss Corrie’s case was, 
that she did not allow her maxims to retain their 
innocent silliness, or merely employ them to buy 
golden opinions of fools. She founded on them 
conclusions, not, of course, legitimately follow- 
ing from them—because from mere phrases no- 
thing follows: they are essentially and natively 
barren—but suggested by her own fancy and 
attached to them, that she might delude herself 
into the belief that they were of some use. And 
upon these deductions she built her system of 
education. The effects of that system will be de- 
veloped in our subsequent chapters. 





HENRI III. ET SA COUR. 


‘Henry the Third and his Court.’ Such is the 
title of a successful play now acted at the first 
national theatre in France; since every body 
has been in Paris, or chooses to be thought to 
have been there, we may as well say at once, the 
Theatre Francais. Let not our readers imagine, 
that, as in the old style and manner of the French 
Drama, the audience is, when the curtain draws 
up, presented with a pair of ladies, the one with 
more jewels and a much longer train than the 
other, who is thereby known to be the Queen, 
and who begins forthwith to relate, in measured 
verse and unvarying cadence, the whole story of 
her life and adventures, feelings and opinions, to 
the other, who, with a patience and address of 
which perhaps no English actress would be ca- 
pable, exhibits by her countenance and gestures 
all the varieties of surprise and sympathy, and fills 
up each pause in the narrative by questions re- 
spectfully couched in very lofty verse, concerning 
matters which have passed and do pass every day 
before her own eyes. Let not our untravelled 
readers, if any such remain, with all the nerve 
and freshness of insular ignorance, imagine that 
the part for the audience to perform when ‘ Henry 
the Third’ is played, is merely to sit and be told 
by lengthy eloquence, (as our friends of the New 

orld have it,) how things have happened, how 
heroines sorrow, and how heroes rage. No; for 
once, at a French play, the audience becomes part 
and parcel of the dramatis persone: the sym- 
yathy excited is simultaneous and direct. The 
a is, as in real life, ordinary prose about 
ordinary matters, and rising with the subject, 
borne upwards by the impulse of mind, to the 
elevation of lofty imaginings in impassioned dic- 
tion. 

There is no attempt at fine writing. The au- 
thor disappears behind the creation of his fancy, 
hid by a veil of brightness. We never say, in a 
pause of attention, ‘ That incident is cleverly con- 
trived,’ or ‘ That character is well drawn.’ But, 
when all is over, when the curtain closes on the 
victims of treachery and love, and when we wake 
from the illusion of the scene and find ourselves 
(thanks to our happy fate an! the lapse of three 
centuries) living under the mild government of 
Charles X., instead of the dark tyranny of a Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, by the title of Henry III., we say to 
each other, ‘ Well; but, though this be very like 
real life, it is but a play,—that play must be 
written by somebody of great power to have 
wielded our minds in this manner. ‘He is a 
very young man.’ ‘So much the better; he will 
have time to write us a great many more.’ It is 
a good thing to have popular writers to show us 
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what the good old times were :—not half so good 
as the times we live in. Many persons have 
gathered all their knowledge of English history 
from Shakspeare’s plays ; and, though we do not 
apprehend that Monsieur Alexandre Dumas has 
kept quite so close to historic truth as the author 
of ‘ Richard II.’ or ‘ King John,’ yet in giving us 
an historic drama,—the subject taken from the 
annals of his own country,—he has the merit of 
striking out a new path, and of leading the way 
firmly and securely. His pictures are like Van- 
dyke’s portraits: the persons looking themselves, 
without affectation or pretence, or any indication 
of looks or gestures called up for the occasion. 
In drawing the character of the unhappy prince 
who fell by the knife of Jacques Clement, those 
vices and follies at which humanity blushes are 
discretely thrown into shade. We see not the 
Gallic Sardanapalus adorned in female gear, en- 
gaged in the shameless orgies of a wanton court ; 
but his weakness, his irresolution, his fatal re- 
liance on his cold-hearted, deep-thinking mother, 
are depicted with exact truth, and relieved by 
some bright touches of that chivalrous spirit 
which has seldom been found wanting to princes 
of the blood royal of France. Feeble of purpose, 
biggoted and ignorant, Henry III. is still emi- 
nently the gentleman, and shows himself willing 
to be the soldier. 

Catherine would have been a very difficult part 
to write and to play, if the audience had not been 
let into the secret of her perfidy. She is exposed 
to us asa great bad woman; firm to her pur- 
pose, and careless of her means; very fit to 

overn while the bulk of society had not yet 
earned to feel its strength and to assert its rights; 
in short, to be loyal subjects, obeying according 
to the law, and not abject slaves to despotic will. 

Guise the dalafré, (that word is untranslatable,) 
ferocious, unrelenting, and of manners insolent 
and overbearing, is just such a leader as must 
draw to destruction those misguided men who 
cannot or will not learn from the history of ages 
how much ‘ the king’s name is a tower of strength,’ 
and how fatal is the error of deserting the throne 
of a legitimate ruler to follow the banner of a 
usurper, however brilliant his talents and seducing 
his promises. 

The business of the piece is the check given to 
the power of Guise by the King, who suddenly 
declares his determination to take upon himself 
the command of the army of the league. The 
plot or intrigue turns upon the passion of the 
Count de St. Mégrin for the wife of Guise. This 
guilty love, which shows fair as maiden modesty 
at such a court, is fostered and promoted by the 
artifices of the Queen-mother, who contrives to 
betray the unhappy and faultless lady to the temp- 
tation of a private interview with the object of her 
tender, and hitherto unowned affection. 

We say nothing of the several meetings of the 
lovers : those who have loved will find them to be 
just like nature, and those who have not, may learn 
without the risk of their. own experience, what 
nature is like. As Catherine intended, the mu- 
tual tenderness is discovered by the offended hus- 
band, who cannot know how much temptation has 
been resisted; nor how pure has been the life,though 
the imagination is so warm. His jealousy rests 
on much slighter foundations than that of Othello ; 
and his vengeance is, according to his character, 
much more brutal. By dint of personal violence, 
and the terror of his actions as well as words, 
he forces the unhappy lady to write an invitation 
to St. Mégrin. He falls into the snare, (when 
was love cautious or bravery suspicious ?) and, 
waylaid by assassins placed by the Duke de Guise, 
dies, not in the sight, but in the hearing, of the 
audience. Never had life been so dear to him as 
the moment before he loses it; for, certain never 
to see him again, the lady had confessed to him her 
long-concealed affection. The Duke de Guise 
remains on the stage to direct from the window 
the murder of his victim, and feasts his ears with 
the sound of his last struggles, regardless of his 
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wife, who lies in a swoon at his feet, and then 
ends the piece by a line which announces his 
sinister views against the King, and may be thus 
done into English : 

‘The servant is despatched, now for the master.’ 


To what we have said of the author, we must add 
a few words concerning the actors. “A new play is 
almost always well cast in Paris. The minor parts 
are never gone through with that air of pouting 
displeasure at implied inferiority, which is too 
common at the London theatres. The part allotted 
to Mademoiselle Mars is decidedly tragic, and it 
is teed well played by the first comic actress 
in Europe. A capital of real talent is like a capital 
of real specie ; it may be turned in any direction, 
and applied to any purpose, and will always have 
its weight and its power. Firmin is the most pa- 
thetic lover on the boards. The English spectators 
may fancy they see in him the spirit of the grace- 
ful and tender Barry once more embodied, but 
in a smaller frame. All the costumes are correct, 
being taken from portraits of the period, and every 
tradition that could be worked into the web of the 
piece has been carefully interwoven. The author 
is attached to the household of the Duke of Or- 
leans, who has shown himself zealous to promote 
the success of the play, which, theugh it might 
be sure to please all good connoisseurs, was by 
no means so certain to satisfy all princes. The 
favour of his Royal Highness, which is of itself 
fame, has of course excited as much envy as the 
applause of the pit, and has been made a matter 
of reproach ; whereas, from his known good taste, 
discernment, and thorough acquaintance with the 
subject, it is in reality a sure sign of the merit of 
the performance. 


A translation or imitation of the play may pro- 
bably appear in London, and will doubtless excite 
intense curiosity and interest ; but it never can be 
seen with so much zest in a foreign capital as by 
us who dwell among the very streets and houses 
rendered aweful by tradition. We, the world, 
have had a turbulent youth : we are now arrived at 
the mature age of unfettered judgment and dear- 
taught experience. May he exert the one to 
diffuse the blessings of civilization, and guide our 
lives wisely by the other ! 





POETRY. 
DISCONTENT AND CORRECTION. 


SuMMER hours soon pass away, 
Darkness tracks the brightest day, 
Wasting hail and storms and rain 
Sweep across the waving plain, 
With one undistinguished ruin 
Man’s and nature’s work pursuing! 
Thus will all things that we love 
To the dark grave onward more, 
Sound of music, sight of flowers, 
Memory of childhood’s hours, 
Hope, and joy, and gentle tears, 
Odours which the west-wind bears, 
Murmurs of the forest brook, 
Eddying leaves in some still nook,— 
All must fade and all must wane, 
Visions of a dreamer’s brain ; 
Hurrying, crowding, jostling on, 
Till every form of beauty ’s gone, 
And the world is empty left 

Of hope, and love, and joy bereft ! 
Thus | mourned as | to day 

O’er the mountains took my way : 
Shaping, so my fancy wrought 

On the web of troubled thought, 
Nought but grief and pain and gloom 
In our passage to the tomb ; 
Deeming we were striving still 
Hopelessly through good and ill, 
For an end which ne’er could bless 
Man in this world—Happiness. 
Yet I knew that some there were, 
Even in this vale of care, 

Who for love might never know 
All things lovely perish so ; 

Hearts that burn with their own light, 
Eyes with inbred beauty bright, 





Which can robe with their owa glory 
Shore and cape and promontory, 
Lofty tower and lowly cell, 
Mountain, rock, or mossy dell, 
Making common things to seem 
Brighter than a fairy dream ! 
These will drink from their own treasure 
Of sweet thoughts, abundant pleasure, 
Which they ’ve heaped this many a day 
From the dull crowd far away : 
Unobserved men, to whom 
The world is nothing but a tomb 
For hopes and fears, while all alone 
They live unhonoured and unknown. 
from morn till eve will lie 
In the light of summer sky, 
Building up the dome of thought, 
Fairer far than palace wrought 
By a cunning master’s hand 
For a glory to the land. 
Sights and sounds of birds and streams 
Dimly mixed like shapes in dreams, 
Sighs of breezes in the wood, 
Shoutings of the mountain flood, 
As it springs from steep to steep, 
And the murmurs of the deep, 
Build for them the fabric bright, 
Wealthier than chrysolite ; 
Where they love to stray along, 
Sheltered from the unquiet throng, 
Who still toiling onward press 
Through life’s devious wilderness, 
Haunted by those anarchs old, 
Power and custom, pride and gold, 
Like a giant-peopled shore 
In a poet’s tale of yore. 
Such a man at eve I met, 
Ere the golden sun was set, 
Robing tower, and rock, and hall, 
Dark-brown wood and waterfall, 
With the soft and purple light 
Which he scattered in his flight ; 
On a smooth and verdant beach, 
Which the ripples scarcely reach 
When the waves and winds at play 
Toss aloft the golden spray 
Toward the sun on summer's day, 
We were standing side by side, 
Gazing on the panting tide 
As it gently rose and fell 
With a soft and murmuring swell, 
Making answer tenderly 
To the shrill sea-swallow’s cry. 


‘ Why,’ | said, ‘ should aught have power 


To make sad so sweet an hour ? 
Why must pain and sorrow dull 
All of bright and beautiful ? 

Is there aught in land or sea 
Which may good and stable be ? 
While we speak the sun is sinking, 
Larger draughts the flowers are drinking, 
Night the sky’s last blush is hiding, 
Heedless of the poet’s chiding.’ 

* Peace!’ the old man gently said, 
Turning up his frosted head, 

Where the steps of seventy springs 
Left tokens of their visitings,— 

‘ Peace !’ and pointed where on high, 
Looking through the eastern sky, 
On her car of silver sheen 

Rode in joy the evening queen, 
Round whose state the eternal train 
Of shining sister nymphs remain, 
Weaving still their web of light 

On the deep black floor of night. 
While he gazed, a gladsome ray 
O’er his features seemed to play, 
Soothing every line which care, 
Pain, or grief, had graven there, 
Like the moonbeams soft-and bright 
On a lake some summer night, 
Which with beauty chaste and tender 
And their own exceeding splendour 
Every ripple smooth away 

Which upon its surface lay. 

* Look aloft,’ at length he said, 

‘ There thy doubts are answered, 
Shades may veil the bright and fair, 
Pain, and grief, and canker care, 


Flowers may fade and moons may wane— 


*Tis but to be bright again ! 
Nought can die in heaven or earth 
But must be a glorious birth, 

To some other gorgeous thing 
Fair as poet’s imaging. 
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If the sunbeams pass away, 

If dark evening tracks the day, 

*Tis that lines of living light 

May the Ocean forehead dight, 
When the sun sinks down to sleep 
In the bosom of the deep. 

Look when Spring lifts up the veil, 
Which Earth wore through winter pale, 
Snow-drops pure, through vale and hill, 
Crocus, violet, daffodill, 

Flourish for a little space ; 

Then these fade, that in their place, 
Flowers of prouder scent and hue 
May the living garb renew, 

Which the modest Earth puts on 

At the wooing of the Sun. 

Fruits could not the traveller bless 
In the thirsty wilderness, 

Had not first the blossoms died ; 
Nor throughout the meadows wide, 
Could there life and beauty be 

But for past mortality. 

Thus through summer, autumn, spring, 
With a constant visiting, 

Death and beauty, hand-in-hand, 
Walk through heaven, and sea, and land, 
Raising up to sweep away, 

And renew from day to day. 

So it is with essences, 

Nobler than the flowers and trees, 
Man himself must subject be 

To like mutability : 

First our gracious childhood dies, 
‘Then youth follows fast and flies ; 
Manhood then ; then slow old age 
Crowns and closes up the page. 

Joy hath smiled on every time,— 
Youth is beautiful, the prime 

Of man hath beauty for its dower, 
So age and childhood in their hour : 
Thus in turn we fade and bloom, 
Till beyond the mouldering tomb 
Death the bonds of earth hath riven 
And unbarred the gates of heaven!’ 
Thus he mildly spoke, reproving 

My faint hope; then slowly moving 
From the shore, he bade me speed 
In the faith that all had need 

Of some seasons less serene 

Than other hours might be, had been : 
And when we parted, home I went 
With higher hope, and more content 
Than when first at break of day 

I wandered o’er the mountains gray. 





MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE OF EUCLES. 


Tue ‘ Chairing of the Members’ has been re- 
moved from the Exhibition-room at the Western 
Exchange, and has given place to the unfinished 
painting of Eucles. This picture represents a Greek 
soldier, who ran from Marathon to Athens, as 
soon as the victory over the Persians was decided, 
and died from fatigue and wounds, as he entered 
the city. In order that the interest of this subject 
may be heightened, Eucles is represented, after 
having publicly announced the victory, arriving 
exhausted at his own house, and dropping as he 
reaches the threshold. His wife and children, 
rushing out to meet him, have their joy converted 
into terror and grief, on beholding the condition 
to which he is reduced ; and these, together with 
a figure stepping forward to support the sinking 
warrior, form the principal group of the picture. 

It would be presumptuous in any but one who 
is himself a professor of the art to pretend even 
to guess the ultimate effect of a painting, from 
viewing it in an unfinished state, or to counsel the 
author as to its future treatment. To his brother 
artists, therefore, Mr. Haydon must chiefly look 
for the benefit derivable from the animadversions 
which this exhibition of the Eucles may pro- 
voke. To see a work by an artist so eminent as 
Mr. Haydon in a state of progress, may be curious 
and satisfactory to a great portion of the public, 
to whom such an opportunity is not often afforded ; 
and, as the former productions of Mr. Haydon’s 
pencil, including ‘ The Judgment of Solomon,’ 
are to be seen at the same time, the exhibition is 
well worthy of a visit. 





As to the Eucles, we expect to be pleased with 
it when finished ; although we fear even the com. 
position, which is now complete, will not be free 
from objection. The immense stride of the man 
advancing to prevent the falling of Eucles, seems 
extravagant and forced. The figure of the child, 
rushing forward with extended arms, does not 
appear devoid of affectation and in appropriate 
character. 





PANDEMONIUM. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 





TiMELY announcement had fully prepared the 
public for some grand and wonderful novelty at 
the Panorama, in Leicester-fields; yet there are 
few, we imagine, who take an interest in matters 
of this nature, who did not exclaim with surprise 
on learning that the promised exhibition was to be 
an illustration of Pandemonium. The approvers 
and admirers of Panoramas in general, held their 
opinion in suspense as to the probability of suc- 
cess in the bold and heterodox experiment. 
These pleasing exhibitions they had been accus- 
tomed to regard as peculiarly appropriated to the 
representations of natural scenery: many pro- 
bably had considered them as adapted for that pur- 
pose exclusively, and had looked to them less asa 
sight, and as source of that sort of gratification 
which is derived from beholding a well-executed 
picture, aided by the effects of an ingenious con- 
trivance, than as the means of adding to their 
stock of knowledge of the actual world, and of 
forming ideas more defined and accurate than 
could bereceived from oral or written description, 
of the form and aspect of sites and scenes which, 
while from the circumstance of their possessing 
transcendant picturesque beauty, or other remark- 
able local peculiarities, or from their historical or 
classical associations, they have acquired celebrity, 
and become the objects of interest and curiosity 
of civilized man in general, lie beyond the cir- 
cumscribed range of the tether by which the loco- 
motive power of most persons in this their mortal 
course is limited. 

Not that a panoramic painting the most perfect 
that ever was strained around its ample circum- 
ference can do more than approach identity of 
character with the scene which it pretends to 
represent. However exact the outline, the breath 
of life and nature must ever be wanting from the 
former to leave sufficient difference between the 
reality and the picture to reserve a full measure 
of enjoyment for him who at any future period 
of his career shall visit a spot he has previously 
contemplated in panoramic exhibition. Yet as 
such pictures are the best substitute till now de- 
vised for actual observation, who would not 
feel jealous of every innovation, and apprehensive 
that disrepute might attach to all exhibitions of 
the kind, from the failure in the new attempt, or 
from a perversion to purposes less obviously with- 
in the scope of the original invention? 

Such were the refiections suggested by the ad- 
vertisement of the picture of Pandemonium. Yet 
it probably occurred to many persons, as it did to 
ourselves, even before Mr. Burford’s modest pre- 
face to his ‘ Description’ fell into our hands, that 
the panorama afforded advantages which might 
be made available for giving effect to efforts in 
the ‘ higher branch of the art,’ and which might 
be employed ‘to embody with boldness and 
grandeur the most sublime imagery.” But then 
the difficult question, Who is to design this ‘ su- 
blime imagery?’ Exists there the hardy pencil 
that dares aspire to pourtray Hell’s dread Emperor 
and his millions of subject-spirits as depicted by 
Milton? The magic hand that traced the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ must have failed in the attempt to 
embody, to the satisfaction of the readers of the 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ the sublime conceptions of the 
author, the tower-like form, the face, entrenched 
by thunder scars, of the apostate angel, as he stood 
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above the rest, and moved the mighty cherubim 
to brandish their flaming swords, illumining all 
hell around, and to hurl defiance towards the vault 
of heaven. 

The attempt, in fact,has not been made, and Mr. 
Burford, although he has opened a panoramic 
view of Pandemonium after the design of Mr. 
Slous, has not essayed to represent the Pandemo- 
nium of Milton. Between the two there is this 
difference : Milton’s painting is historical, the 
panorama is landscape ; in the former, the ani- 
mate objects are principal ; the scenery and archi- 
tecture are accessory; in the latter, the view of 
the infernal abyss forms the picture, its inmates 
act a subordinate part. The panorama, in fact, as 
those more penetrating divined that it would be, 
is a picture of the capital of Satan, some- 
what in the style of Martin. It abounds in 
massive architecture and lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, floods and rocks of every hue, and of every 
temperature, from the fiery Phlegethon to the 
cold and oblivious Lethe. The outline is grand, and 
the colouring, where it is not intended to be 
mysterious, is powerful. 

The figures, Mr. Burford tells us, are on a re- 
duced scale, in order to give effect to the paint- 
ing, and it is left to the imagination to supply 
their colossal dimensions. It is to be Aedine: «= f 
however, that the object of this arrangement has 
been in some measure defeated by the enormous 
size, and conspicuous prominence, and powerful 
colouring of the great dragon. The masses of 
architecture on the left hand of the dragon, 
and the vale through which Lethe winds its ‘ slow 
and silent stream,’ seemed to us the best parts of 
the picture. The exhibition, we conclude, will be 
highly popular for a season ; but,loving panoramas, 
we cannot help indulging a hope that the expe- 
riment may not be repeated. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane. 

On Easter Monday, or on what is vulgarly called 
* boxing day,’ it is not calculated that the holiday folk 
will give much tolerance to any thing serious ; it is, 
therefore, remarkable that on Monday night the whole 
of § Venice Preserved,’ which, though a shortisatiresome 
play, was heard without the least symptom of impa- 
tience, although the pantheon of the galleries was com- 
pletely full, and the promised ‘tours de force’ of the 
Parisian ‘ phenomena,’ were likely to have raised great 
and eager expectations in the breasts of as many of 
their godships as understood or had received an inter- 
pretation of the mysterious phrase. The excellent 
acting of Miss Phillips, who played the part of Belvi- 
dera better than even on the former occasion, must 
have a large share of the praise of having hindered the 
expression of impatience ; for the dramatis persone had 
evidently received instructions to gallop through their 
parts, which they were by no means loath to obey. 
When the play was done, the ‘ Alcides’ presented them- 
selves, One is rather tall: the other short and 
thickset. They appeared in character, each with his 
club ; but, laying them aside, went through a nume- 
rous series of attitudes, equally remarkable for grace- 
fulness of position and muscular development. ‘These 
pleased universally, but not so the subsequent ‘ tours 
de force.’ The strength they displayed was very wone 
derful ; but several of the exhibitions involved, in the 
minds of many of the spectators, such imminent hazard, 
that with them admiration yielded to tetror, and partial 
hisses were heard. However, no one fainted. One of 
the feats performed by the stouter of the two,—whose 
limbs, in every thing but the colour and the dimen- 
sions, are like those of the Hyde Park monster,—de- 
serves mention. Standing on a chair, he bent back- 
wards over the back, and took from the stage a piece 
of lead, (which appeared a heavy burden to the two 
attendants who brought it thither,) and, holding it in 
both arms across his chest, recovered his erect posi- 
tion, and then returned it to the place whence he took 
it by the same process, and rose again without any 
appearance of effort or exhaustion. After these ex- 
ploits, the melodrama of ‘ Thierna-na-Oge’ began. 
It is founded on the Irish legend of ‘ O’Donnoghue, 
Prince of the Lakes,’ of whose sub-aqueous domicile 
and environs the beautiful scenery mainly consisted. 
Wecannot go particularly into the plot,of which the said 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








Prince is the cardinal hinge. A young Irish girl, 
whom a wicked lord, in the guise of a peasant, had 
éndeavoured to ‘seduce, is under the protection of 
the ‘ good people,’ who recover her from drowning 
in the lake, into which she had plunged to eseape from 
the rude lust of her sec!ucer, and persuade her to marry 
a young Irishman of her own rank, whom also they 
save from a double death at the hands of his unprin- 
cipled rival,—he, after having been shot by his lord- 
ship, being about to be hanged by his instrumentality 
for the supposed murder of his future bride, when the 
fairies interpose, and so enchant all parties concerned 
that Sampson Sinister, the servant of the Lord Glencar, 
is, by every one but himself, taken for the condemned 
lover, and, unable to convince any person of his 
identity, retires to the place of execution. Mr. Weekes 
was Dan O'Reilly, the honest lover ; and Miss Booth, 
his mistress. He acted his part with excellent tact 
and much spirit, and sang two songs, in one of which 
he was encored, with good taste and appropriate ex- 
pression. Miss Booth was received with the hearty 
welcome of a former favourite, and did what she 
had to do very well. The scenery is various and 
beautiful, and the ‘good people’ went through their 
antics in particularly good order. 


Covent-Garden. 

On Monday night we went to see the first representa- 
tlon of the new Easter Piece at this theatre, which was 
preceded by ‘ The Point of Honour,’ and that most 
amusing of farces, ‘ Honest Thieves ;’ and rarely do we 
remember to have witnessed, even on this classic 
ground of scenic splendour, the birth-place of Peter 
Wilkins, of Cherry end Faristan, a more excellent 
exhibition than ‘The Devil’s Elixir’ displayed to us. 
In general, these pieces are no more than frames in 
which fine scenery and pretty music are to be set off ; 
but this is in itself possessed of very considerable inte- 
rest, and, supported as it is by some of the most beauti- 
ful scenery we ever saw, will not fail of being highly 
attractive. The following is a brief outline of the story : 
Francesco (Mr. Warde), a monk of the monastery of 
St. Anthony, and keeper of the reliques, is deeply, andof 
course desperately, enamoured of Aurelia (Miss Hughes), 
the betrothed bride of the brother of Count Hermogen 
(Mr. Wood). Among the reliquesintrusted to his care, isa 
flask of the demoniacal elixir, the soul-destroying wine 
of the Shadow King. This having been once offered to 
St. Anthony, by ademon, in one of the famous temp 
tations, was retained by the saint, who consigned his 
tempter to a sleepofa century. At the opening of the 
piece, this period having elapsed, the monster (O. 
Smith) is again abroad upon the earth, and, in hatred 
to St. Anthony, tempts Francesco to drink the liquid, 
whose effect is to metamorphose him into his brother’s 
shape. This he does, and, leaving his cell, proceeds to 
Castle Hartzmere : here the two brothers meet, and the 
confusion is terrible. In vain Aurelia endeavours to 
discover which of the claimants is the impostor ; her 
penetration is baffled, till Nicholas, the ci-devant bell- 
ringer of the monastery (Keely), recollecting that all 
who have dealings with the devil become shadowless, 
contrives to throw bis lamp into such a direction as to 
convict Francesco of wanting that necessary appendage 
to agentleman. He is hurried away toa dungeon, and 
Hermogenremains possessor of the lady. In the prison, 
however, Francesco is visited by the Demon, who engages 
to rescue him and give him his beloved, upon the usual 
conditions, with this particular stipulation ; that, if before 
eight o’clock that evening, he should refuse Aurelia, he 
should immediately become the property of the infer- 
nal spirits of the Elixir. In desperation, Francesco 
consents, and is immediately transferred to the feet of 
his mistress, and his place filled by the real Hermogen 
and Nicholas. The ceremony is now approaching : 
Francesco and Aurelia appear at the shrine of St. 
Anthony; the clock is on the stroke of eight; the prior 
is about to hallow the union, when Hermogen, escaped 
from his confinement, breaks in upon them, but is 
immediately arrested, and ordered to be carried out for 
execution, when a burst of tender solicitude for his 
absent and dear brother Francesco awakes the good 
feelings of the latter, who, after a violent struggle, 
throws from him Aurelia’s portrait, (which acted upon 
him as a spell,) and surrenders her hand, requesting 
instant death asa boon. Upon this the clock strikes 
eight, and the demon claims his forfeit ; but it is All- 
hallows’ Eve, the shrine of St. Anthony is at hand, 
and no evil spirit has power there: Francesco flies to 
the sanctuary, with the demon on his track ; but, as 
the fiend sets his foot on the threshold, the insulted 
saint avenges himself by a thunderbolt ; the shrine is 
dashed to pieces, and disappears, leaving a most 
beautiful champaign in its place, from the back of 
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which, clad in his pilgrim’s weeds, comes the repentant 
Francesco, as from a long pilgrimage, and blesses the 
marriage of his brother. This, which was ably sup- 
ported by all the performers, possesses a most power- 
ful interest ; while the transformations were so beau- 
tifully managed as to create the highest delight to the 
audience. There never were produced on any st 
two more beautiful scenes than the exterior of the 
monastery to which Francesco's cell is changed upon 
his drinking the potion, and the last scene, after the 
destruction of the shrine. Hartzmere Castle, and the 
chamber in which the detection of the Shadowless 
Man takes place, are exquisite pieces of art. The only 
fault we have to find with the music, which is extremely 
pretty, is, that there is a little too much of it for a 
piece whose interest requires a rapid succession of 
events, and in which, by its very constitution, the 
music is intended to act a subordinate part. Upon the 
whole, we do not remember any Easter-piece which 
we consider superior to this in the interest of its plot, 
the splendour of its decorations, and the conception 
and execution of its beautiful scenery; but, even had 
these been less distinguished, the capital acting of the 
principal performers would: have rendered it highly 
attractive. It was given out for repetition amidst the 
loud approbation of the audience. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Tne GLoBE upset.—We have been vastly edified 
by a peep into Sandal’s ‘ Cosmogonie Antiquitatis,’ 
&c., wherein he has wasted much pains and erudition 
in an attempt to prove, that at the completion of cer- 
tain periods, our fugacious globe suddenly twists itself 
ninety degrees from its centre, in a curve from north 
to south. He affirms, that its last dislocation was the 
cause of the Deluge; before which event, we are in- 
structed by him, the North Pole was seated in that 
tract of land on the African continent which lies under 
the equator! and that the equator, therefore, once on 
a time, begirt the present North Pole. By this mutation 
of the pole, the earth, after being cooled in one region, 
is steamed in another, and vice versa: moreover, our 
learned friend’s theory deprives the discovery of mam- 
moth bones in northern climes of its aptitude to addle 
the brains of geologists. The application he makes of 
passages from ancient writers soars beyond the reach 
of all rational comment. For instance, he has called 
Herodotus (II. 142) to his aid, in that passage where 
he narrates, from information derived from the Egyp- 
tian priests, that, in the course of ages, the sun had 
set twice in the east, and risen twice in the west; and 
Cicero, (N. D. II. 7.), where he asks, ‘ (Possentne) un- 
totius cceli conversione cursus astrorum dispares con- 
servari, nisiea uno divino et continuato spirit conti- 
nerentur ?? We would ask Mr. Sandal, precontra, 
how, and when, and by whom, our Latin The saure 
has undergone a revolution which would sorutterlus 
invert the sense of Cicero’s query, as to warant they 
inference, that he conceived the globe to have been 
jostled out of its regular course ? 

CuiNneseE Couriers,—At certain distances along the 
roads and canals in China, say at intervalsjof two or 
three miles, are placed square buildings, with a sscieih 
of sentry-box attached to them, where a soldier is seen 
on duty; and, should any tumult or breach of the 
peace occur, he pounces down, sans cérémonie, on the 
offender. The peculiar province of these sentries is to 
act the part of couriers; for there is no other sort of 
post in China, besides that dependent upon these run- 
ners ; they transport the ministerial despatches from 
one station to the other, and convey letters from Pekin 
to Canton in twelve days, which gives a rate of fifty 
leagues per day. 

BioGrRaPHy.—We wish the example we are about to 
record might find imitators amongst ourselves. The 
family of Count Christian D. F. Von Reventlow have 
offered a premium of 100/. for the best biographical 
account of that eminent minister, particularly with re- 
ference to the advantages which Denmark has derived 
from his services, both in his private as well as his 
public capacity. And the Danish Royal Society of 
Arts and Sciences have responded to this patriotic 
appeal, Ly appointing a Committee to decide upon the 
merits of such essays as may be sent in to their Secre- 
tary on or before the lst of May, 1830. 

SwEDEN.—The subsequent information is derived 
from a report to the Swedish Sovereign, recently pub- 
lished by the ‘ Commission of Statistics.’ The investi- 
gations, of which it presents the results, refer to a 
period of five years, beginning with 1821, and ending 
with 1825. 

It appears that the number of dirths, during that 
interyal, were 478,532, whereof 33,566 were illegitimate, 
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The preceding period of five years, (1816-1820,) the 
number had been 426,265 ; so that the comparative in- 
crease during the years 1821-1825, had been 52,267, 
or 8 3-20 per cent. The average number of illegitimate 
births was one in thirteen during the latter of these 
periods, including the returns of Stockholm, where it 
is a lamentable fact, that the number of natural born 
children is equal to nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber of births. 

The return of the deaths for the years 1821-1825, 
exhibits a total of 294,594: whereas, during the five 
years preceding, it had exhibited a total of 311,645: 
the diminution for the former period, being 17,051, or 
3,410 perannum. The greatest number of mortalities 
occurred in the months of March, and the least in those 
of September, in each year. In the five years from 
1821-1825, twenty-six persons died after attaining the 
age of 100, though the longest life was that of a fe- 
male, who was near upon completing her 107th year. It 
is remarkable that, in this interval, there were 1,941 
cases of children suffocated whilst sleeping in the same 
beds with their mothers or nurses. 

The entire population of Sweden in 1825, was 
2,771,252, which shows an increase of 74 per cent. on 
the gross amount of its population in 1820. In the 
period of five years, ending 1825, there were 300 nobles, 
3,201 citizens, and 203,103 peasants more; and 906 
ecclesiastical, and 26,555 strangers, Jews, &c. less than 
in the latter period. In 1825, the numbers of the 
clergy were 3,476; of the army, 57,736 ; of the navy, 
10,011 ; and of those concerned in manufactures and 
mining, 28,256. The indigent class amounted to 
21,216. It will scarcely be credited that, in this year, 
so large a population as the Swedish should have con- 
tained only one manufacturing designer, one chocolate 
maker, one enameller, one colour-maker, and one 
wax-bleacher. 

AMERICAN Navy.—The Government of the United 
States did not bestow any serious attention upon the 
increase of its maritime power until the year 1815. 
The greatest number of vessels in the public service 
during the revolution did not exceed twenty-five, of 
which there were five frigates of 32 guns, twelve ships 
mounting from 24 to 28 guns, and eight from 10 to 
16 guns. The Act of thef29th of April, 1816, appro- 
priated an annual sum of one million of dollars to the 
increase of the naval force ; but, in 1820, this appro- 
priation was reduced to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a-year. . 

The American navy consisted, in 1827, of twelve 
vessels of the line, sixteen frigates, and sixteen sloops 
of war. In 1828, its state was as follows : 

Ships. Frig. Sloops. Schooners. 

On Foreign Service 1 6 10 4 
In Ordinary 5 3 8 
Building 5 6 4 0 

12 17 17 7 
Besides three steam frigates. The number of officers 
on service was 723, viz. 35 captains, 34 commanders, 
262 lieutenants, and 392 subaltern officers. The sailors 
employed amounted to 5,864, andthe annual expendi- 
ture to 3,000,000 dollars.—From the Report of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, &c. 

BEet-root SuGar.—At the meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, held on the 8th of December last, 
Messieurs Tessier, Silvestre, and Thénard presented 
their report on the paper laid before the Academy by 
M. de Beaujeu, on the subject of manufacturing sugar 
from beet-root. ‘ M. de Beaujeu,’ says the report, 
‘ has established a manufactory of beet-root sugar on 
his estate in the department of the Orne : and he thus 
describes the process he has adopted, as the result of 
careful investigation and numerousexperiments. After 
taking the roots out of the ground, he cleans them, cuts 
away the leaves, heads, and small roots, and then houses 
them in a state of readiness for rasping, or grating ; 
for which last operation it is not necessary they should 
be washed. The rasping must be carefully and 
effectually done, and the juice be extracted immediately, 
because exposure to the atmosphere will speedily de- 
teriorate its quality. He then impregnates the juice 
with a portion of lime, of which he uses but an incon- 
siderable excess: it is afterwards evaporated, and 
mixed with animal carbon. The rapid evaporation, 
together with the ebullition occasioned by an intense 
heat, causes the syrup to crystallize. If the operation 
be well conducted, he affirms that as large a portion of 
sugar will be obtained as by the tardier process which 
is usually employed ; whilst much time will be saved, 
and aconsiderable quantity of crystalline formations, 
which are expensive and difficult to be dealt with, will 
be avoided. The method used M. de Beaujeu is 
analogous to that adopted in the West Indies ; and the 
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product obtained affords so handsome a remuneration 
to the manufacturer, that the article may now be con- 
sidered as an established branch of French industry.— 
Our English and Irish agriculturists might profitably 
direct their attention to this subject. The duties on 
sugars do not extend to articles of native growth ; and 
this is not an age when the Legislature would venture 
to interfere with their production. 

Tirtis GAZETTE—We adverted in a former page 
(No. p. ) to the literary phenomenon which had 
appeared in the capital of Georgia, under the title of 
‘ Tifliskiya Vedomosti.’ Subsequent information ac- 
quaints us, that it is published every Wednesday in the 
Russian language, with a translation into Armenian. 
Its professed object is to convey intelligence to the in- 
quisitive on the other side of the Caucasus, as well as 
to the Armenian provinces which Russia has recently 
added to the 728,000 square leagues of Asiatic and 
American territory which she has converted to her use 
during the last hundred years. The expense of this 
journal is thirty roubles, or about twenty-five shillings, 
per annum.—However strange it may sound to the ears 
of free men, there is a spirit of mildness and benefi- 
cence in Russian despotism; whence, otherwise, the 
rapid increase which annually takes place in the popula- 
tion of Russia, or the pains and expense notoriously be- 
stowed on the amelioration of its intellectual condition ? 
The decreasing population and prosperity of Turkey 
may at least be adduced as proofs, indicative of the vi- 
ciousness and barbarism of Ottoman despotism ! 

Prisons.—The subsequent is an official state- 
ment of the number and description of the prisons 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands. There are four 
principal jails or Houses or Correction : viz. For Bel- 
gium—one at Ghent for 1500, and one at Vilvoerde for 
1300, prisoners. For Holland—one at Bois-le-duc for 
800 prisoners, and one at Lewwaerden for the like 
number. These all together possess accommodation, 
therefore, for four thousand four hundred criminals. 
Besides a Penitentiary for fifteen hundred prisoners at 
Antwerp, which is for the use of the Southern pro- 
vinces, it is intended to build a second capable of con- 
taining one thousand individuals, for the use of the 
Northern. There are also two military prisons, which 
are nurseries for the colonial service ; one of which is 
at Alost, and is calculated to hold 500, and the other 
at Leyden for 700 prisoners. In the year 1826, the 
number of criminals employed in labour was 6535, of 
which 5545 belonged to the chief and 990 to the minor 
prisons. These last consisted of 54 Spunging Houses, 
12 Correctionary Houses, &c., 26 Jails, 4 Asylums 
or ‘ Depdts,’ besides twenty one places of con- 
finement for the military. In speaking of the 
English prisons it is remarked by Doctor Julius 
of Berlin, who has lately published a very inte- 
resting work on the ‘ Science of Prisons, their Amelio- 
ration, &c.,’ and given some curious details of the actual 
state of these establishments in the various countries 
of Europe and America, ‘ that England and Wales 
united contain 518 prisons of all descriptions, in only 
23 of which a classification by sexes had been intro- 
duced, whilst in 59 of them the males and females were 
huddled indiscriminately together! With the excep- 
tion of the Penitentiary at Milbank, he affirms, that 
the worst-organized prisons in England are the twelve 
London jails, particularly that of Clerkenwell!’ The 
leading principle which prevails throughout his va- 
luable work, is the transforming of public places of 
confinement into schools of amendment, from which 
the offender may return into the bosom of society, not 
simply after he has undergone the penalty of his offence 
and closed his account with justice, but after his evil 
propensities and depraved habits have been thrown off 
in the crucible of morals and wholesome industry.— 
He states that, from 1810 to 1826, sentence of death 
was passed, in England, on 15,652 individuals, of 
whom 1384 were executed ; and in France, on 2755, 
of whom 850 expiated their offences with their lives. 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 





* Ut in vit&, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tiam, heec in petulantiam, procedat.’—Plinii Epistele. 

I. 
* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton’s Paradise Regained, 
I.—PoETICAL. 

Cowley’s Ode to Brutus—Cowley commemorated in 
an ode, the genius of Brutus, with all the enthusiasm 
of a votary for liberty. It so displeased the king, 
that, when Cowley solicited for some reward for his 





services, he was told that his pardon was his reward, 








He retired to the country, complained of‘ barren praise,’ 
and ‘ verse,” and denominated himself the 
* melancholy Cowley.’ 
Home. 
Home’s home, although it reached be 
Through wet, and dirt, and night ; though heartily 
I welcomed was, yet something still, 
Methinks, was wanting to fulfil 
Content’s old appetite; no eheer, 
Says I, so good as that which meets me here. 


Home, home, sweet home, releaseth me 
From anxious joys, into the liberty 
Of unsolicitous delight ; 
Which, howsoever mean and slight, 
By being absolutely free, 
Enthrones me in contentment’s monarchy. 
Dr, Beaumont, edit. 1749. 


2.—SENTIMENTAL. 

Remorse.—The sense of existence pursued him like a 
ceaseless torment. His mind no longer presented a 
wide field for reflection, but haunted him with one 
single image armed with daggers.—Himly. 

Parental Love. 

Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 

Whose gentle breathings, heard in this dead calm, 

Fill’d up the interspersed vacancies 

And momentary pauses of the thought! 

My babe, so beautiful ! it fills my heart 

With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 

And in far other scenes! For I was rear’d 

In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 

But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 

By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds 

Which image in their bulk both lakes, and shores, 

And mountain crags ; so shalt thou see and hear 

The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language which thy God 

Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great Universal Teacher ! he shall mould 

Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Coleridge. 
3.—DRAMATICAL. 

Plutarch’s Attack on Aristophanes.—There is, sooth 
to say, in the structure of his phraseology, something 
tragi-comic, bombastic, as well as pedestrian—there is 
obscurity—there is vulgarity—there are turgidity and 
pompous ostentation— together with a garrulity and 
trifling, that are enough to turn the stomach! Aris- 
tophanes can neither please the multitude, nor be en- 
dured by the refined ; but his muse, resembling a de- 
cayed courtesan, that imitates the dignity of a matron, 
is at once disgusting to the many from her insolent 
assumptions, and abominated by the graver few for her 
lewdness and malignity—Plutarch. Aristoph. et Me- 
nandr, Com. 

Bona verba, Plutarche! 
Nicodemi Frischlini Defens. Aristoph. 
4.—RomanrTIC. 
4 Night Storm.—The wind increased to a storm ; 
but we walked about the heath for several hours, lis- 
tening to the roar of the blast among the tall firs, and 
observing the dark ocean of clouds driving along the 
firmament. I was myself charmed with the wildness 
of the scene; but, forgetting his grievances for the 
time, Wilton became absolutely enchanted with vision- 
ary ecstasy. 
*O! how I could wish,’ he said, ‘to be wrapt in 
these viewless winds, and dash along from mountain to 
mountain, and from cloud to cloud! I feel as if I 
could spurn the earth from under my feet, spring aloft 
into the dark air, and companion me with the spirit of 
the storm! Richmond! you may call this dreaming 
madness, but it is a dream I like to indulge in. I like 
to let my fancy go with the blast, and revel among the 
clouds ; and a night storm is so grand, so sublime, so 
darkly beautiful! the very music of magnificent sound, 
the very a of resistless motion! Do you remem- 
ber the lines I once repeated to you on this glorious 
subject ?— 
* The midnight winds are forth, with high career, 
Urging their cloudy chariots rapidly, 

As if they rush’d to war, or fled in fear, 
Along the champaign azure of the sky! 
The heavens are all in motion—and the eye 

Beholds the wonted visions of its search,— 

Moon, star, and cloud, all hurrying rapidly 





Away, as if upon their final march, 

As if the Archangel’s trump had pealed along that arch. 

* So when the hand of mighty seraphim 

This pictured volume from our eyes shall roll, 

Unfolding to all eyes the face of Him 

Who sits enthroned behind it,—O, my soul ! 

How wilt thou shrink to see, in funeral stole, 
Nature, distracted, in convulsions lie 

On flaming pyre ; and at his destined goal, 
Time, worn and weary, lay him down to die 
On the paternal breast of hoar Erernity |’ 

Richmond, 
5.—CRITICAL. 

St. Jerome's Translations of the Scriptures.~—A singu-~ 
lar anecdote is given by St. Augustin of the gross super- 
stition and ignorance of the early ages of the Christian 
Charch, in the following manner: ‘ A certain Bishop 
had given way that this new Latin translation should 
be read in his church, but with very ill-success; for 
when the people understood that St. Hierome, in the 
prophecy of Jonah, had put it down Hederam, instead of 
that which anciently, according to the Greek, had been 
cucurbitam, there was a great tumult raised among the 
parishioners, insomuch that the Bishop was forced toask 
counsel of the Jews; who, notwithstanding that they 
had answered that the original word might bear either 
of the constructions, yet the people would not be con- 
tended till the Bishop had bloited out Hedera, and set 
down cucurbita, according to what it was before.’—Sz¢. 
August. Epist. ud Hierom. Now, it is very probable, 
that neither the one nor the other is the proper term ; 
for the Hebrew Aikojou, which more probably meant 
the plant from which the oil of Kiki, mentioned by 
Herodotus, (b. ii. Euterpe,) was expressed; and bear- 
ing the same name in Hebrew also ; viz. the oil of kik, 
as may be seen in treatise ‘Shabbath,’ chap, ii. Mishna i, 

6.—CLERICAL. 

Catholic Continence.—A brother of the order ot Mi- 
norite Priors, valiantly confiding, like holy Sara of the 
Thebais, in his own virtue, said to brother’ Giles of 
Assissi, ‘ Father, | have overcome a terrible temptation ! 
There was a woman behind me in the street, and the 
devil assaulted me fiercely. The nearer she came, the 
stronger the temptation grew. At last, I determined 
to brave the old enemy by standing still, and looking 
the woman full in the face. And so 1 conquered.’ 
‘ Was the woman handsome?’ said Giles. ‘ No, 
father,’ he replied, ‘ she was old and excessively ugly.’— 
Dam. Carnej, Chron. Serafica, I. 591. 

7.—THEOLOGICAL. 

Miracles.—‘ God the Word,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘in 
the miracles which he performed, (and every miracle 
is a new creation, not arising from a law of the first 
creation,) wished to do nothing that did not altogether 
breathe of grace and beneficence. Moses performed 
miracles, and harassed the Egyptians with many 
plagues ; Elias shut up the heaven that it rained not, 
and brought down the fire of God from heaven, upon 
captains and their troops; Elisha evoked bears out of 
the desert, who tore children to pieces ; Peter brought 
death upon the sacrilegious hypocrite Ananias ; and 
Paul struck the sorcerer Elymas blind; but Jesus did 
nothing of this kind. He was the Lamb of God, with- 
out wrath, and without judgment. All his miracles 
related to the body of man, as all his doctrines to the 
soul of man. He performed no miracle of judgment ; 
all were works of beneficence.—Baconi Opera, vol, x. 
p. 320. 

8—ONEIROLOGICAL, 

Visionary.—In the divine visions of Hans Engel- 
brecht, whom God sent from the dead to be a preacher 
of repentance and faith to the Christian world, it is 
stated that he not only had gone to the place of tor- 
ments, and smelt the stink of the infernal pit, but 
brought some of the stink back with him, to convince 
his friends that he had been there. ‘This,’ he says, 
‘ was a sign of my having been before in hell. God 
made the people who were with me to smell such a 
diabolical, horrible, and infernal stench, whilst 1 was 
getting out of bed, which was so immeasurably bad, 
and such a dreadful stench, that no other stench they 
could think of in all the world was comparable to it ; 
and I thereupon said, By this are you to conclude in~ 
fallibly that I have been before hell. God makes you 
to smell this diabolical and infernal stench that it may 
be a certificate or testimony to you; and a testimony 
it indeed is that I have actually been before hell.’ 

Had poor Engelbrecht been an Arab instead of a 
German, and produced this & posteriori proof of his 
vision among his own countrymen, he must have fled 
his country, without any hope of returning to it.— 
Divine Vision, translated from the German edition, 1780, 
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LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEX. 








White’s Farriery, vol. 1, 12mo., 8s. 

Mawe’s Gardener, a new edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions, by Main, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

New Manual of Devotions, new edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Scard’s Sermons for Schools, vol. 2, 12mo., 5s. 

Brown’s Repentance, and other Poems, post 8vo., 5s. 

Kerby’s Sermons on the Temptation of Christ, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Hawkins’s Medical Statistics, 8vo., 7s. 

The Family Library, No. 1.—Life of Napoleon, vol. 1, 5s. 

The Brass Founder’s Manual, 1s. 6d. 

Lewis Cornaro’s Essay on Longevity, 37th edit., 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Syder’s Examinations, new edition, 18mo., 5s. 

Dalzel’s Graecre Minora, new edition, &vo., 6s. 

Clouds and Sunshine, post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

The Italian Confectioner, by G. A. Janior, fourth edition, with 
additions, 9s. 

The French Cook, by L. E. Ude, tenth edition, 12. 

Carpenter’s School Speaker, new edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Sadler’s Ireland, 2nd edition, 8vo., 12s. 

Cottle’s Malvern Hills, Poems and Essays, 12mo., 2 vols. 12s. 

Peace Campaigns of a Cornet, 3 vols., small 8vo., 14. 7s. 

Savigny’s History of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages 
Svo., Vol. 1, 14s. , 

Williams’s Views in Greece, 2 vols. imperial S$vo., 77. 10s. 

Capper’s Topographical Dictionary, new edit., 8vo., 1/. 11s. 6d, 

Mills on the Lungs, Heart, &c., 8vo., 8s. 

Fridolin, with Illustrations by Retzsch, 2s. 

Faust, with 26 Designs by Retzsch, 3s. 6d. 

Hamlet, with Illustrations by Retzsch, 2s. 6d. 

Poems and Essays by John Bennett, 12mo., 3s. 

Ten Chapters on the Bath, 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, by Abraham Wildman, 12mo., 4s. 

The Advantages and Deficiencies of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, by J. P. Dobson, 2s. 

Every Man his own House Painter and Colourman, by J. H. 
Vanherman, 8vo., 84. 

Whitefield’s Select Works, 1 vol. Svo. 
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Dp BIBER will deliver, this Spring, another 
COURSE of LECTURES on EDUCATION, to begin on 
Tuesday the 28th instant. 

For particulars apply to Messrs. Darton and Harvey, Grace- 
church-street; Mr. William Darton, Holborn-hill; Messrs. 
Stewart and Panton, 139, Cheapside ; Mr. J. Nisbet, 21, Ber- 
ner’s street, Oxford-street ; and Messrs. Koller and Cahimann, 
21, Soho-square. 


WESTERN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 
~ Patron-—-THE KING. 


HE next CONVERSAZIONE will be held 
on Saturday the 25th inst., at eight o’clock in the eve- 


ning.—-By ordeg, 
THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 
20th April, 1829. 


HE EXHIBITION of Mr. CAREW’S 

CLASSICAL GROUPS.—Adonis attacked by the Boar— 
Arethusa, a Nymph of Diana, and Venus, reconciling Vulcan 
—executed in marble for Lord Egremont—is now open to the 
public, from ten till five, at the King’s Mews, Charing-cross. 
—Admittance, Is.; Catalogues, 6d. 


res * 

UTOMATA.—Now open at the Horse Bazaar, 
King-street and Baker-street, Portman-square, the mag- 
nificent Exhibition of MUSICAL and MECHANICAL AUTO- 
MATA, comprising nearly twenty different subjects, including 
the celebrated Musical Lady, Juvenile Artist, Magician Rope 
Dancer, and Walking Figure; also, a magnificent Vase, made 
by order of Napoleon, together with a Serpent, Birds, Insects, 
and other subjects of Natural History, the whole displaying, by 
their imitation of Animated Nature, the wonderful power of 
Mechanism. Open from Eleven till Six, Admittance 1s. 6d., 
Children ls. The whole of the Exhibition for Sale; also seve- 

ra) other self-acting and other Musical Instruments. 


4 Nis KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE. 
{UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Royal Highness the Princess AUGUSTA, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CLARENCE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, 
Duchess of St. Albans, Duchess of Leeds, 
Dow. Marchioness of Salisbury | Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, 
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es ‘ Therm. | Barom. . Prevailing. 
=| April. |, ue. p.mtlat Noon.) Vinds. | Weather Chad. 
i oe) 

be 4 13/55 (47 | 28. 74 8S. |Showers} Cumulus. 
o @{Tues. 14/53 (50 |} 28, 82 |S.toSW.) Rain. |Cirrostratus 
5 :|Wed. 15/54 (469 | 28. 65 | S.W. h./Showers| Cumul 

= 7\vhur. 16445 (42 | 28. 84 [E.toSW.| Rain (Cirrostratus 
© “|Frid. 17)55 j45 ) 29. 34 | S.W. | Fair Cl. Cum.-Nim. 
Ba |Sat. 18/56 147 | 29. 50 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 

& @/Sun. 19/50 41 | 29. 45 W. |Showers| Ditto. 





Nights fair. Mornings rainy. Strong gale from 114h. p.m. 
Tuesday to 5h, p.m. Wednesday. 
Highest temperature at noon, 57°. 
Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon in Apogenm on Tuesday. 
The Sun and Saturn quartile on Saturday, 13h. a.m. 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 20° 51’ in Aries. 


Mars ditto ditto 7° 17’ in Gemini. 
Jupiter's ditto itto 14° 45’ in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 27° 48’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 29° 8’ in Aries. 


Length of day on Sunday, 14h. 4min. Increased 6 h. 18m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/ 26” plus. Logarithmie 
num. of distance, .002273. 





The Seventh Number of 


es FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be published on the 29th. 
Scho-square, April 14. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 
LOUDS ANDSUNSHINE. 
} London : printed for Samuel Maunder.—Also, 
MONTGOMERY’S OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY, Eighth 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. GODWIN’S POEMS— The Wanderer’s Legacy,’ &c., 
8s. Gd. 
CONVERSATIONS on GEOLOGY, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY, PROTESTANTISM, and POPERY COM. 
PARED, 7s. 6d. 
And, in the press, the third edition of 
MONTGOMERY’S UNIVERSAL PRAYER, &c., 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, in one thick vol., price 7s. 6d., 


HE PRACTICE of COOKERY, adapted to 
the business of everyday life. By Mrs. DALGAIRNs. 

Printed for Cadell and Co., Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London ; who will publish very shortly, 

ANNE of GEIERSTEIN. By the Author of ‘ Waverley.’ 
3 vols. 

TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, 
B.N. 3 vols. 








By Captain Basi, Haut, 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo., 2d edition, 


HE MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER; 

also, a SPANISH EDITION, translated from the Eng- 

lish, by GeNERAL TorR1JOs, with a Prefatory Essay by the 
Translator. 

‘To collect, arrange, and place in a brilliantly attractive 
light, such a mass of amusing and instructive details as are 
here comprised within a moderate compass, cannot have been 
done withont advantages which are rarely combined, namely, 
peculiarity of subject, great diligence and research, ample 
materials, and, in the composition, taste and spirit. And such 
literally are the distinctive qualities of these volumes. .... . 
It is in fact a text-book on the curious and novel subject to 
which it relates.’—United Service Journal, April, 1829. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Browa, and Green. 





Countess of Jersey, Dow. Countess of Dartmouth, 
Countess of Grosvenor, Countess Fortescue, 

Countess of Darnley, Countess of Arran, 

Countess of Wilton, Countess of Verulam, 


Countess of Bective, Lady Anne Vernon, 
Lady Elizabeth Repton, Hon. Mrs. Leigh, 
Countess St. Antonio. 

Miss WILKINSON respectfully announces that her CON- 
CERT will take place at the above Rooms, on Monday Even- 
“s May 4, 1829. The Vocal and Instrumental Department 
will comprise most of the eminent Performers, whose names, 
with the Programme of the Concert, will be speedily announced. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Miss WiLKiNnson, 
a 20, Upper Baker-street, and at all the principal Music 

ops. 


LICENSED BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS OF 
CISE. 


RANSPARENT PAINTINGS, and IMITA- 
TIONS of STAINED GLASS, by WILLIAM BACON, 
No. 40, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury,—who begs leave, 
most respectfully, to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, that he has prepared, and is now ready to submit to 
their inspection, a New and Elegant Assortment of TRANS- 
PARENT PAINTINGS, consisting of Architectural Subjects, 
and Italian and Swiss Scenery ; the correctness of which, as 
regards Drawing, Colouring, and general Effect, renders them 
particularly Elegant, Ornamental, and Useful Appendages to 
Drawing-Room Windows. He has also many others, from 
Grecian and Gothic Designs, in Imitation of Stained Glass, 
admirably adapted to Church, Chapel, Library, or Staircase 
Windows. 

Gentlemen residing in the Country may be supplied with 
Blinds painted to any Design, mounted, and complete for 
fixing, by sending the Dimensions of their Windows to No. 40, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, near the British Museum. 


FULLER’S IMPROVED ICE-PAILS, FOR COOLING WINE, 
.,. FRUIT, BUTTER, &c. 

HE Nobility and Gentry are respectfully in- 

vited to inspect FULLER’S ICE-PAILS, at his Manufac- 
tory, No. 60, Jermyn-street, six doors from St. James’s-street, 
(formerly Patterson’s.) They are constructed on philosophical 
principles, so as to produce and retain any required tempera- 
ture. The present Ice-Pails are greatly improved by a dis- 
covery made of a metal which is not corroded by rust, and 
they have met the decided approbation of every one who used 
them during the last season. Cases for Icing Champagne, and 
the Improved Cream-Freezer, by which Ice-Creams may be 
made in any climate, without the aid of Ice. Also, Freezing 
Powders of matchless quality. 

W. Fuller also begs attention to his improved Spare-Bed 
Airer, which is not liable to rust, and precludes the possibility 
of damp beds. This vessel will retain its heat for two days 
together, and is particularly recommended by the Faculty for 
invalids labouring under asthma, or affections of the lungs. it 
emits no smell nor vapour. Carriags Feet- Warmers, upon the 
same principle.—The above articles of scientific discovery are 
constantly on view at 60, Jermyn-street. 


Ro* LAND’S KALYDOR.—Its — soothing, 
cooling, and ameliorative properties immediately allay 
the smarting irritability of the skin—assuage inflammation— 
heal harsh and rough skin—remove cutaneous eruptions, and 
prodnce a Beautiful Complexion—affords soothing relief to 
ladies nursing their offspring ; and to gentlemen after shaving, 
it allays smarting the pain, and renders the skin smooth and 
pleasant, 4s. 6d. and 6d. per bottle, duty included.—.Each 
genuine bottle has the Name and Address engraved on the 
government stamp, Whiclijs pasted on the bottle— 
A. Rowland Son, 20, Hatton-Garden, 














On Saturday, May 9, 1829, will appear, No. I. of 


HE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 
To be published every Saturday morning. 

The purpose and value of a Journal conducted on the excel- 
lent plan of ‘ The London Literary Gazette,’ containing criti- 
cal notices of new works, and forming a compend of general 
literature, are so universally understood, as to render exposi- 
tion superfluous. For a periodical of this description, Edin- 
burgh affords peculiar facilities. As the seat of a flourishing 
University, and of one of the great European Libraries, it has 
long held an eminent rank in the republic of letters ; and with 
reference to the trade of literature, it is the second publishing 
market in the British empire. It is the residence, or at least 
the occasional resort, of all the nobility, learning, and wealth 
of the country ; and it forms the common centre of attraction 
for connoisseurs, artists, and men of science; the national 
mart where alone their genius and their works can be ade- 
quately appreciated andrewarded. Withall these advantages, 
it must be considered rather extraordinary, that in a city so 
distinguished, no work of the kind now projected should 
hitherto have existed. At this moment it is the subject both 
of surprise and reproach, that Edinburgh possesses nothing in 
the shape of an exclusively literary paper at all corresponding 
with her resources, or worthy of her literary fame. A register 
or journal of criticism, unmixed with politics, combining an 
ample review of the current literature of the country, with an 
account of the progress and improvements in science and the 
arts, must be regarded as a desideratum which the Scottish 
press has yet to supply. 


Anxious to avail themselves of these local advantages, and 
to furnish the British public with a work that shall unite the 
copious and solid information of the more elaborate reviews 
with the interest and amusing varieties of a literary news- 
paper, the Projectors of ‘ The Edinburgh Literary Gozette’ 
have determined to commence their labours, fally convinced, 
that with the resources at their command, nothing but publi- 
city and perseverance are wanting to crown their efforts with 
success. With regard to the practical part of the work, they 
pledge themselves that neither exertion nor expense shall be 
spared. As for the nature and arrangement of the contents, a 
very few words will suffice. It were easy to frame a specious 
and imposing prospectus, which too frequently amounts to 
nothing more than an abstract theory of good intentions; a 
mere anticipation of ideal excellence, rather than a true index 
of the intended performance. Avoiding all sucb ostentatious 
display, tae Conductors of ‘ The Edinburgh Literary Gazetie’ 
will make no promises on their part, and excite no expecta- 
tions in the public which they are not amply prepared to realise. 


The Projectors have orly farther to add, that the most ample 
and efficient assistance has been secured. Each department 
will have its own appropriate contributors, on whose judgment 
and abilities the public may rely with confidence. Without 
affecting any boastful pretensions of ways and means, or 
making an empty parade of names, they may be permitted to 
state, that in their list of auxiliaries will be found names which 
already have done honour to modern literature; and when 
the Author of ‘ The Confessions of an Opium Eater,’ Delta of 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and Mr. Crichton, the Translator 
of Koch’s ‘ Revolutions of Europe,’ are mentioned, it will be 
some guarantee of what the public have to expect. Finally, 
though the Projectors may not perhaps be able at once to de- 
velop} their, plan fully, and in all its parts, they feel assured 
that any primary obstacles will speedily be overcome. They 
will be content to peril the character and success of the whole 
undertaking on the first Six Numbers of the work. 

‘ The Edinburgh Literary Gazette’ will be printed on a sheet 
equal in size to the largest literary paper in Britain, and will 
be published at No. 10, Prince’s-street, (the premises occupied 
by the late Mr. Constable,) where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements will be received. A list of Agents will be given in a 
future advertisement. In the mean time, Orders, &c. will be 
received and transmitted by all respectable Newsmen and 
Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price of each Number, 8d. unstamped, or Is. stamped, sent 
free by post. 

Books, &c., for reviewing, Communications, Orders, and 
Advertisements, are received by Messrs. Ebers and Co., Old 
Bond-street, London ; who will publish ‘ The Edinburgh Lite- 
rary Gazette’ every Monday. 

Edinburgh, No. 10, Prince’s-street, March 2, 1829. 





On the Ist instant were published, price le. 


ASES of CONSUMPTION of the LUNGS 
cured by inhaling the Vapour of the true Barbacdoes 
Tar, &c. ; of Nervous Indigestion and Bilious Affection, by the 
Chirayitta herb; of Local and General Debility and Dropsy, by 
the Round-leaf Cornel ; of Asthma, by the Lobelia Inflata; of 
Rheumatism and Chilblains, by Nephtha; of Gouty Tic Dou- 
loureux, by the Colchicum ; of St. s’s Dance, by attention 
to the Spine; of Palsy, by Acupunéturation ; and of Distor- 
tions of the Feet, by hanical g t: effectual Re- 
medies for Cancerous Ulceration, for the Prevention of Sea 
Sickness and Measles, for Piles, eruptions of the Skin, for 
chapped or sore Nipples, tedious Labour, Diabetes, habitual 
Constipation, &c.: the tonic properties of the Essential Salt 
of tne Round-leaf Cornel, and the deobstruent effects of the 
Fetid Chenopody ; exposure of the Fee trade of John St. Johu 
Long, and Courtney ; conviction of Doctress Nanny Simpson 
for killing William Burkit; prosecution of Drs. J. and C. Jor- 
dan, by Miss May, and exposure of the Balsam Rakasiri 
quackery : composition of Boyce’s Ointment for Chilblains ; 
Powell’s Balsam of Aniseeds; Remarks on Animal Magnet- 
ism; Dissection of Human Bodies; and on the American 
Mode of preserving Herbs, &c. &c. appear in the 160th Num- 
ber of the GAZETTE of HEALTH, published on the Ist inst. 
A Number of this Work, which is supported by the most emi- 
nent Medical Gentlemen of Europe and America, is published 
on the first of every month, price One Shilling. The Volume 
for 1828 is mow complete. 
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